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A Lesson  in 

COOPERATION 


The  Hill  Pork  Geography  Program 


A grade  1 1 Geography  group  working  out  a problem  at  Hill  Park. 


Gail  Rappolt  and  Marv  Robertson 
Hill  Park  Secondary  School, 


If  you  were  to  enter  a Geography  class  at 
Hill  Park,  you  might  notice  that  the 
students  work  in  groups  and  the  teacher 
does  very  little  teaching  of  the  traditional 
variety.  While  students’  work  is  evaluated, 
there  are  very  few  individual  tests  or 
exams.  Members  of  groups  earn  and  accept 
group  marks  for  their  assignments.  Stu- 
dents work  cooperatively  at  problem 
solving  exercises  and  the  results  of  this 
work  are  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  reports 
or  combinations  of  these  geographic 
communication  forms.  Members  of  groups 
i share  the  responsibility  for  the  cooperative 
1 product  and  hence,  accept  the  mark  for  the 
. assignment.  The  atmosphere  is  relaxed  and 
| students  move  freely  from  table  to  table  as 
they  work. 


Much  of  the  teacher’s  time  is  spent  on 
discussing  the  process  of  working  as  a 
group.  Students  are  asked  questions  about 
listening  skills,  reporting  skills. 

‘Did  you  clarify  the  roles  of  each  person 
before  you  began?’ 

'How  did  the  leadership  roles  change  in 
the  group  throughout  the  task?’ 

If  you  lingered  in  a Hill  Park  Geography 
class,  you  might  catch  a mini-lesson  on 
‘reaching  concensus.’  You  might  watch 
part  of  a three-day  exercise  designed  to 
teach  students  how  to  use  a problem 
solving  model.  Or  you  might  see  grade  12 
students  (with  very  little  apparent  aid  from 
the  teacher)  research  and  present  a unit 
based  on  the  question:  ‘What  set  of 
variables  determine  regions  of  massive 
poverty  in  the  world?’  For  at  Hill  Park,  we 
have  found  this  an  effective  way  to  teach 
Geography  and,  at  the  same  time,  help 


students  become  more  responsible  for  their 
own  learning  and  that  of  their  classmates. 

Our  program  has  evolved  over  the  last 
ten  years  under  the  leadership  of  Jim 
Forrester,  the  supervisor  of  Geography  for 
the  Hamilton  Board  of  Education  [See  pp.  8- 
1 1 in  this  issue].  During  this  time,  we  have 
refined  our  objectives  which,  at  present, 
might  be  expressed  as  follows: 

• Students  become  effective  problem  sol- 
vers and  decision  makers 

• Students  become  positive  leaders  and 
contributors  in  work  groups 

• As  a result  of  the  above,  students 
become  self-sufficient,  independent 
learners 

Some  Problems  We  Encountered 

In  retrospect,  the  stages  in  the  program’s 
evolution  point  to  some  of  the  problems 
that  might  be  anticipated  in  an  innovation 
of  this  type. 
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Four  pairs  of  eyes  check  the  focus. 


Initially,  we  used  items  from  the  High 
School  Geography  Project.  As  motivational 
devices,  these  were  excellent  and  learning 
seemed  to  be  retained.  We  then  devised 
some  exercises  of  our  own  based  on  these 
models.  They,  too,  were  effective.  We  had 
some  professional  development  days  and 
other  help  in  moving  toward  a ‘group 
approach.’  Because  the  group  approach 
had  many  advantages  for  student  learning, 
we  began  to  use  it  on  a more  regular  basis. 
The  curriculum  exercises  remained  the 
same  but  the  students  worked  together. 
Some  work  was  graded  for  the  entire  group 
but  testing  was  done  individually.  Gradual- 
ly, some  problems  developed.  ‘Good’ 
students  did  well  but  ‘average’  and 
‘weaker’  students  were  not  performing  as 
well  as  they  had  in  earlier  motivational 
exercises.  The  program  was  labelled  ‘easy’ 
by  some  teachers  because  students  talked 
as  they  worked:  classes  were  noisy.  Words 
like  ‘copying’  and  ‘collaborating’  were 
used  and  competitive  students  and  isolates 
presented  problems.  But  the  greatest 
complaint,  even  when  students  worked 
with  their  ‘friends,’  was  that  the  work  load 
was  not  equally  shared  and  marking  ‘as  a 
group’  was  unfair.  It  is  important  to 
elaborate  on  this  since  they  are  traditional 
criticisms  of ‘group  work.’ 

Despite  research  and  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  many  educators  have  difficulty 
accepting  that  ‘real’  learning  is  going  on  if 
the  atmosphere  is  casual  and  relaxed  rather 
than  tight  and  controlled.  Students  also  are 
conditioned  to  believe  this  and  often 
commented  that  the  program  was  not 


demanding  enough.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  analyzed  the  validity  of  this  criticism 
from  both  students  and  teachers  but  we 
have  perceived  evidence  of  higher  level 
thinking  skills,  quality  work,  and  an 
increase  in  interpersonal  skills.  Our  per- 
ceptions were  confirmed  by  an  independent 
evaluation  carried  out  last  year  by  a 
research  group  from  the  Ontario  Institute 
for  Studies  in  Education. 

We  have  tried  to  analyse  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  ‘easy’  label.  The  most 
obvious  reason  was  that  students  talked  in 
the  classroom.  Since  all  of  their  work  was 
dependent  on  interchange  with  others,  the 
noise  level  was  quite  different  than  in  a 
traditional  classroom.  This  provided  a less 
tense  atmosphere  for  students  — particu- 
larly those  who  found  it  difficult  to  be  quiet 
or  sit  still  — therefore,  students  perceived 
that  less  pressure  equalled  ‘easy.’ 

Another  major  problem  to  overcome 
with  students,  parents,  and  administrators 
was  that  they  considered  consultation  and 
sharing  was  copying.  In  a traditional 
program,  where  evaluation  is  bell-curved 
and  failure  rates  are  standardized,  giving 
away  information  is  giving  away  marks.  It 
became  apparent  that  we  needed  methods 
to  minimize  this  problem.  This  was  closely 
tied  to  the  problem  of  unequal  contribution 
to  the  task  by  members  of  the  group.  There 
were  those  who  did  less  than  their  ‘share’ 
of  the  work.  Students  with  charisma, 
charm,  or  other  personality  attributes 
could  coerce  others  into  doing  part  or  all  of 
their  work.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
program,  this  created  great  difficulty  for 


us.  We  felt  ‘responsible’  for  seeing  that  this 
didn’t  happen.  As  a result,  the  teacher 
became  the  scapegoat  for  students  who 
were  doing  their  ‘share’  as  well  as  those 
who  were  not. 

A further  concern  was  the  fate  of 
isolates.  When  a student  was  left  out  of  the 
group,  it  created  an  uneasy  situation.  As 
teachers,  we  again  felt  ‘responsible’  for  the 
child,  who  wasn’t  readily  included.  We 
could  ignore  it  but  what  usually  happened 
was  that  either  the  student  worked  alone  or 
the  teacher  appealed  to  a certain  group  of 
students  to  ‘take  in’  the  isolate. 

We  tried  to  take  steps  to  alleviate  these 
problems.  The  initial  effort  was  made  with 
evaluation.  A grade  given  to  a piece  of 
work  could  be  apportioned  by  the  students 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of 
contribution  to  the  task.  This  suited  the 
students  who  could  convince  others  that 
they  deserved  a high  percentage  of  the 
mark  but  was  not  very  helpful  to  team 
building  in  the  groups.  Another  method 
was  to  apply  indices  to  the  group  mark 
based  on  the  teacher’s  evaluation  of  each 
person’s  contribution.  Again  this  created 
dissension  and  ill-feeling  which  defeated 
our  original  goal. 

Over  a two  or  three  year  period  of 
struggling,  reading,  and  consulting  with 
members  of  other  departments  in  the  city, 
three  things  became  clear.  First,  students 
would  only  be  responsible  for  their  product 
if  they  chose  the  work  groups  themselves. 
Second,  in  order  to  have  groups  function 
effectively,  students  needed  interpersonal 
skills  training.  Realistically,  it  was  neces- 
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There ’s  nothing  dry  about  relief  maps  for  this  group  of  students. 


Pinpointing  a map  reference. 
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sary  for  students  to  recognize  that  their 
own  personal  contribution  was  not  always 
equivalent  to  that  of  other  group  members. 
Third,  we  had  to  find  a better  way  to 
design  and  evaluate  exercises  so  that  the 
problems  of  unequal  contributions  were 
minimized.  In  retrospect,  we  feel  that  it 
was  only  at  this  stage  that  cooperative 
work  really  began. 

1.  Choosing  the  Group 

The  first,  and  often  most  crucial,  decision 
was  the  choice  of  partner  or  group.  It  was 
hard  for  us  not  to  make  judgments  and  feel 
obliged  to  move  students  or  change  groups. 
Peer  pressure  is  strong  and  students  were 
sometimes  reluctant  to  leave  a group  even 
when  the  quantity  or  quality  of  work  was 
low.  The  teacher,  through  constant  sharing 
of  observations  and  feedback,  somehow 
had  to  put  the  responsibility  for  students 
leaving  the  group  or  changing  their 
behavior  patterns  squarely  on  the  students. 
We  learned  that  many  of  these  conflicts 
could  be  avoided  by  better  teaching 
strategies  and  evaluation  procedures. 

There  were,  however,  other  useful 
devices  for  allowing  students  to  change 
work  patterns.  If  a lab  needing  pairs  was 
followed  by  an  exercise  needing  three 
group  members,  then  the  pressure  for  a 
student  to  stay  with  an  ineffective  partner 
was  minimized.  Students,  of  course,  chose 
to  work  with  their  friends.  We  did  not  see 
this  as  negative.  It  only  became  negative 
when  social  time  interfered  with  work 
quality.  The  two  things  that  usually  altered 
social  groupings  were  constant  lack  of 
effort  by  one  or  more  members  and/or 
irregular  attendance  patterns.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  did  students  ostracize  others  because 
they  had  learning  difficulties,  as  long  as  the 
‘slower  learner’  was  willing  to  make  a 
serious  effort.  Careful  exercise  design  also 
helped  avoid  this  type  of  isolation. 

2.  Interpersonal  Skills 

We  have  spent  time  in  human  relations 
training  ourselves  and  so  we  incorporated 
the  teaching  of  interpersonal  skills  into  the 
curriculum.  For  us,  as  teachers  — facili- 
tators — the  most  important  skills  were 
observing,. sharing  these  observations  in  a 
non-judgmental  way,  giving  feedback, 
reading  non-verbal  cues,  and  most  of  all 
learning  the  games  and  traps  to  which  we 
were  susceptible.  Handbooks  and  work- 
shops provided  us  with  concrete  games, 
labs  and  exercises  that  we  could  use  with 
our  students.  These  often  were  not 
content-related  but  merely  to  help  students 
identify  and  improve  the  processes  of 
working  together.  Exercises  from  Univer- 
sity Associates  handbooks  and  theory  and 
exercises  from  Gorman’s  Teachers  and 
Learners  or  Johnson  and  Johnson’s  Joining 
Together  were  particularly  helpful. 

The  use  of  observers  (student),  tape 
recording,  videotape,  and  air  time  checks 
were  also  useful.  They  were  used  in 
conjunction  with  drills  in  listening  and 
questioning.  We  learned  from  bitter  experi- 


ence that  merely  saying:  ‘Think  about  how 
your  group  could  improve  next  time,’ 
didn’t  have  much  impact.  We  began  to  use 
the  technique  of  processing.  At  the  end  of 
each  exercise,  the  teacher  asked  students 
to  examine  how  the  task  was  completed  as 
well  as  for  remarks  about  the  quality  of  the 
product. 

We  have  used  a variety  of  ways  of 
processing  activities  with  classes.  The 
students  have  personally  rated  their  own 
contribution  to  the  task  on  a 1-5  scale, 
then  rated  those  of  the  others  in  their 
group.  At  first,  this  was  not  shared  out 
loud  — just  thought  about.  As  students 
gained  confidence,  they  were  encouraged 
to  share  observations  and  feedback.  It  was 
most  beneficial  to  spend  a long  time  on 
positive  facets  of  their  work  before 
approaching  negatives.  Using  terms  such 
as  ‘needs  improving’  also  helped.  Perhaps 
even  more  important  was  the  modelling  of 
skills  by  the  teacher.  We  found  that  if  we 
spoke  to  and  about  students  in  a positive 
and  supportive  way,  these  behaviors  were 
exhibited  by  students  in  the  class.  Once 
students  accepted  the  validity  of  using 
observation  instead  of  judgment,  or  trust 
instead  of  threat,  they  were  quick  to 
identify  regression  to  old  patterns  in  our 
behavior.  For  example,  on  a day  when  one 
of  us  was  not  in  particularly  good  humour, 
one  young  lady  described  a colleague  as 
smiling  with  his  mouth  but  not  his  eyes. 
When  asked  what  she  thought  that  meant 
she  replied  'He’s  not  smiling’. 


3.  Improved  Curriculum  and  Evaluation 
Methods 

Along  with  teaching  interpersonal  skills, 
we  began  to  redesign  our  curriculum. 
Where  students  were  inexperienced  we 
found  that  there  had  to  be  tasks  or  roles  for 
each  person  in  the  group.  It  didn’t  seem  to 
matter  whether  the  tasks  were  decided  on 
the  basis  of  skill,  interests,  lot,  or  just 
arbitrarily.  The  crucial  aspect  in  successful 
design  was  that  the  members  of  a group 
had  a commitment  to  the  task  and  to 
each  other.  In  a major  exercise  this 
commitment  took  the  form  of  a written 
contract  designed  by  the  members.  For 
seniors,  where  exercises  have  extended 
over  weeks,  knowing  phone  numbers  and 
keeping  the  work  in  a class  file  helped 
eliminate  absentee  problems.  For  juniors, 
having  a section  in  a file  drawer  for 
notebooks  or  file  folders  avoided  losing 
work.  ‘I  left  it  in  my  locker,’  or  ‘Mary’s 
not  here  and  she  has  the  papers,’  proved  to 
be  two  of  the  most  frustrating  statements 
for  both  students  and  teachers  at  the 
beginning  of  a class. 

Though  students  chose  their  own  work 
groups,  by  careful  design  we  provided  for  a 
great  deal  of  interaction  with  many  other 
members  of  the  class.  Below  are  some 
sample  exercises: 

• Initial  groups  have  five  sheets  and  five 
members  — the  people  with  each  skill  then 
go  to  a specific  station,  perform  a task,  and 


bring  their  work  back  to  the  group  to  solve 
the  overall  problem. 

• Initial  groups  have  three  members  — 
they  decide  which  committee  they  wish  to 
work  with  and  there  are  three  large  groups 
of  ten  to  solve  a problem.  Then,  students 
return  to  their  original  ‘three’  groupings 
with  their  data  and  work  out  a com- 
promise. 

• Groups  could  be  designed  to  include 
several  topics  or  interests  so  that  each 
person  would  have  to^seek  out  all  others  in 
the  room  working  on  his  or  her  topic  to 
collect  and  verify  information. 

• Students  or  groups  may  be  given  only 
one  of  a few  pieces  of  information  and  the 
group  or  individuals  must  collaborate  to 
solve  the  problem. 

• Material  can  be  given  out  so  that  groups 
are  formed  randomly  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  task  — the  recipients  of 
certain  parts  form  a group  that  go  together. 

• Students  can  decide  on  roles  or  tasks  or 
skills  — list  names  on  the  board  and 
choose  groups  — one  name  from  each  list. 

These  are  all  useful  ways  to  increase 
interaction  and  encourage  the  use  of  all 
human  resources  in  the  classroom. 

Knowing  when  to  wait  and  when  to 
move  on  took  practice.  We  found  that 
estimates  of  the  length  of  time  needed  to 
cover  work  were  often  wrong,  since  the 
students  were  working  and  setting  the  pace 
rather  than  the  teacher  asking  questions 
and  receiving  answers.  Each  class  had  a 
special  set  of  resources,  attitudes,  and 
work  habits  that  affected  the  length  of  time 
needed  to  complete  an  assignment.  Some 
groups  or  students  finished  quickly  — 
others  lagged.  We  discovered  several  ways 
of  handling  this:  bonus  marks  for  early 
completion,  a chance  to  do  a bonus  mark 
assignment  — a chance  to  process  in  more 
detail  with  the  teacher  — an  enrichment 
activity  or  aiding  others  who  needed  help. 

Knowing  the  point  to  cut  off  class  time 
for  a task  came  with  practice.  One  thing 
that  worked  was  to  have  assignments  and 
labs  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  period 
so  that  work  could  be  completed  at  lunch 
or  after  school  and  students  doing  a 
thorough  job  were  not  penalized. 

On  the  affective  side  it  took  a long  time 
to  move  away  from  rushing  in  and  ‘fixing 
up  a group’  or  moving  students  to  ‘save’ 
them.  In  our  experience,  observation  and 
feedback  from  the  teacher  enabled  students 
to  effect  more  learning.  It  was  only  when 
students  themselves  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted that  certain  behaviors  or  set  of 
behaviors  were  detrimental,  that  there  was 
any  change. 

When  the  aim  of  our  program  became 
independent  thinking  for  students,  ques- 
tioning techniques  designed  to  elicit  the 
correct  answer  were  often  inappropriate. 
Often  a student’s  question  was  answered 
best  by  a higher  level  question,  a 
suggestion  for  finding  the  information 
elsewhere,  or  a process  question  about 
‘how’  the  task  was  being  approached.  This 
was  very  frustrating  for  the  students  at  first 
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especially  if  they  were  teacher-dependent 
and  wanted  the  answer.  In  many  areas  — 
particularly  in  Human  Geography  — the 
right  answer  does  not  exist;  so  this  was  a 
valuable  teaching  tool.  The  introduction  of 
brainstorming  and  the  idea  of  considering 
all  alternatives  were  encouraged  through 
open-ending  questioning.  As  we  became 
more  confident  in  the  facilitative  role,  we 
were  able  to  use  questions  more  effectively 
in  processing  tasks  as  well. 

‘What  steps  did  the  group  take  to  insure 
involvement?’  ‘Were  the  tasks  and  goals 
clearly  defined?’  'By  whom?’  ‘Was  there 
any  checking  done?’  ‘Were  the  skills 
considered  when  the  tasks  were  divided 
up?’ 

These  were  the  types  of  questions  we 
were  aiming  for.  At  first,  students  rejected 
the  above  types  of  question  as  unimportant 
— (not  subject  oriented)  — but  as  they  saw 
the  grades  of  those  who  performed  the 
skills  effectively  improving,  their  attitudes 
usually  changed.  The  crux  of  the  matter 
was  to  get  students  to  own  responsibility 
for  their  action  or  lack  of  it  in  the  task  or 
activity. 

One  of  the  more  recent  improvements  in 
our  program  was  the  incorporation  of 
structured  models  into  the  curriculum.  The 
five  step  problem  solving  modes  from 
Floyd  Robinson’s  Fusing  Theory  and 
Practice  and  adaptations  of  this,  particu- 
larly the  Research  Study  Skills  model 
produced  at  the  OISE  Niagara  centre,  gave 
students  a framework  or  guide  to  use  as 
they  worked  independently.  These  models 
provided  a series  of  steps  for  students  to 
follow  and  discouraged  dependence  on  the 
teacher  for  detailed  instruction. 

Evaluation  of  student-work  has  changed 
in  major  ways  as  well.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
way  to  clarify  the  present  method  is  to  give 
an  example  from  grade  9,  term  one,  this 
year.  There  was  no  formal  exam.  The 
students’  grades  were  based  on  three  or  four 
group  exercises,  a set  of  maps  done  in  pairs, 
a rock  identification  lab,  two  or  three  group 
tests  or  quizzes  and  some  individual 
testing.  The  latter  would  vary  within  the 
department  based  on  the  teacher’s 
philosophy.  Virtually  all  the  work  the 
students  did  was  evaluated.  The  marking 
load  was  not  as  heavy  as  it  might  appear, 
since  usually  there  are  6-12  assignments 
per  class  instead  of  25-35. 

The  actual  marking  of  the  work  was 
done  by  a traditional  marking  scheme  if  it 
was  a map,  chart  or  lab.  If  it  was  an 
exercise  where  tasks  were  shared  among 
groups,  one  of  the  expectations  was  that  a 
group  would  consult  all  other  groups  in  the 
room  before  preparing  their  answer.  This 
method  was  designed  to  give  students 
access  to  all  resources  in  the  room.  The 
skill  and  care  with  which  students  com- 
municated the  information,  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  maximized  the  use  of 
resources,  became  the  variables  which 
determined  the  range  of  marks.  Exercises 
of  this  type  were  scored  so  that  the  highest 


score  equalled  100  and  all  other  work  was 
graded  as  a percentage  of  that  score. 
Exercises  also  were  weighted  according  to 
importance.  Students  needed  help  in 
understanding  this  system  and  many 
resisted  it  at  first.  If  people  withheld 
information  to  force  down  others’  scores, 
this  created  tension  which  had  to  be 
confronted  and  processed  by  the  teacher. 
This  happened  quite  often  at  the  outset  of  a 
term.  But  the  brighter  students  usually  saw 
that  everyone  was  suffering  and  that  the 
pay-offs  were  negative  for  all.  The  failure 
rate  has  gradually  dropped  over  the  years 
and  students  who  attend  class  and  hand  in 
their  assignments  will  almost  always  get 
credit  for  the  course.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  grade  9 and  in  general  level  courses. 

In  the  past,  we  have  been  defensive 
about  criticism  of  our  standards  and  have 
reacted  negatively  to  comments  that  our 
program  is  ‘easy.’  Perhaps  there  is  another 
view  of  this.  Afterall,  students  will  enter  a 
work  world  where  effective  work  with 
others  is  an  important  criterion  for  holding 
a job.  Why  then,  should  schools  ignore  this 
in  their  evaluation? 

The  topic  of  exams  or  formal  evaluation 
is  also  difficult.  We  have  moved,  in  the  last 
two  to  three  years,  to  a formal  evaluation 
in  exam  week  that  incorporates  division  of 
tasks  and  sharing  of  information  rather 
than  traditional  individual  exams.  This  has 
been  very  successful;  students  have  per- 
formed well,  used  time  effectively,  and 
received  good  grades.  In  a particular 
Geography  241  exam  last  year  with  150 
students  working  in  the  gym,  the  first  hour 
was  compulsory,  the  second  optional. 

Many  students  chose  to  stay  and  use  the 
optional  time  whereas  level  4 students 
often  finished  early  or  gave  up  in  the  face 
of  having  to  perform  on  their  own. 

Hamilton  has  adopted  a compulsory  final 
exam  policy  for  seniors  in  which  at  least  a 
significant  percentage  of  the  mark  must  be 
based  on  individual  work.  We  have 
complied  with  this,  but  the  cooperative 
part  of  the  evaluation  is  of  most  value  to  us 
in  measuring  the  degree  to  which  students 
are  meeting  the  goals  of  the  program. 

Students  who  have  continued  in  Geog- 
raphy at  the  university  level  and  who  have 
returned  to  discuss  their  work  with  us  have 
said  that  the  program  provided  satisfactory 
background.  Because  of  the  combination  of 
the  problem-solving  and  cooperative  ap- 
proach, there  are  topics  that  are  not 
covered  in  the  theoretical  detail  that  they 
might  be  in  a more  traditional  program. 
Students  have  told  us  that  their  ability  to 
handle  research  topics,  and  work  effec- 
tively with  others  outweighs  the  disadvan- 
tages caused  by  less  content. 

As  teachers  who  were  used  to  a 
traditional  mode  of  teaching,  we  experi- 
enced identity  and  role  problems  as  we 
became  involved  with  students  in  coopera- 
tive activities.  Like  the  students,  we 
needed  new  sets  of  skills  as  we  moved 
toward  sharing  the  leadership  and  respon- 
sibility for  what  happened  in  the  classroom 


with  our  students.  We  needed  new  modes 
of  communication  and  an  awareness  of  the 
techniques  of  observing  and  processing 
what  happens  in  work  groups.  We  needed 
the  ability  to  facilitate  growth  in  the 
students’  communication  and  interpersonal 
skills,  and  appropriate  problem  solving 
framework. 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  that  the  attached 
bibliography  is  helpful  to  those  who  wish 
to  try  this  approach.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  others  trying  similar  strategies 
and  would  welcome  visitors  to  our 
program. 

An  Annotated  Bibliography  for  Teacher 
Reference: 

Abbey,  D.  S.  Now  See  Hear!  A booklet  of 
ideas  for  developing  communications 
skills.  OISE,  Toronto,  1973. 

Carney,  T.  F.  No  Limits  To  Growth.  A 
book  containing  self-development  skills  for 
teachers.  The  areas  of  particular  interest 
are  the  sections  on  communications  and 
facilitation.  Harbeck  and  Associates,  Win- 
nipeg. 1976. 

Gorman,  A.  H.  Teachers  and  Learners: 
The  Interactive  Process  of  Education.  A 
book  designed  to  give  teachers  background 
and  exercises  to  help  institute  an  activity- 
centred  classroom.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Boston,  1969. 

Hoover,  K.  H.  The  Professional  Teacher’s 
Handbook.  A resource  booklet  which 
explains  and  gives  examples  of  all  types  of 
teaching  strategies.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
Boston,  1973. 

Johnson,  D.  W.,  and  Johnson  F.  P.  Joining 
Together:  Group  Theory  and  Group  Skills. 
A teacher  guide  to  using  small  groups 
techniques  in  the  classroom.  Prentice  Hall, 
New  Jersey,  1975. 

Olmstead,  J.  A.  Small  Group  Instruction 
and  Theory  and  Practice.  A book  which 
explains  types  of  small  groups,  methods  of 
design  and  use.  Human  Resources  Organi- 
zation, Virginia,  1974. 

Pfeiffer,  J.  W.,  and  Jones  J.  E.  (eds),  A 
Handbook  of  Structured  Experiences  for 
Human  Relations  Training.  A five  volume 
series  of  games  and  exercises  which  can  be 
used  as  is  or  adapted  to  geographic 
content.  University  Associates,  La  Jolla, 
California,  1973. 

Robinson,  F.  G.,  Tickle,  J.  and  Brison,  D. 
W.  Inquiry  Training:  Fusing  Theory  and 
Practice.  An  explanation  of  the  basic 
problem-solving  model  and  its  specific 
adaptations.  OISE,  Toronto,  1972. 

Research  Study  Skills.  A detailed  explana- 
tion of  the  Research  Study  Skills  Model. 
OISE  Niagara  Centre,  St.  Catharines, 
Ontario.  June  1975. 

Geography  is  What  Geographers  Do.  A 
pamphlet  of  strategies  to  use  in  the 
Geography  Classroom.  OSSTF  Resource 
Booklet  Toronto,  1973. 

Curriculum  Design  ’73.  A booklet  on 
designing  all  levels  of  curriculum  with 
sections  on  all  teaching  strategies.  OSSTF 
Resource  Booklet,  Toronto,  1973. 
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ORBIT  interviews: 

JIM  FORRESTER 


Jack  Quarter  of  Orbit  interviews 
Jim  Forrester,  Superintendent  of 
Curriculum  and  Instruction; 
Hamilton  Board  of  Education. 


In  1967,  Jim  Forrester  was  appointed 
supervisor  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction 
by  the  Hamilton  Board  of  Education.  The 
cooperative  geography  program  which  is 
described  by  Gail  Rappolt  and  Marv 
Robertson  on  pps.  3-7  of  this  issue  has 
developed  over  time  through  the  concerted 
efforts  of  Geography  Heads  and  their 
departments,  aided  by  Jim  Forrester.  This 
program  is  used  by  approximately  40 
percent  of  the  Geography  teachers  in 
Hamilton  secondary  schools.  In  this 
interview.  Jack  Quarter  asks  Jim  Forrester 
about  the  difficulties  in  developing  the 
cooperative  geography  program  and  about 
the  program’s  future. 


Jim  Forrester  explains  his  ideas  on  co-operation. 


Quarter:  What’s  the  main  objective  of  your 
program? 

Forrester:  First,  let  me  stress  our  responsi- 
bility to  teach  Geography.  We  must  do  that. 
But  we  spend  a lot  of  our  time  thinking  of 
ways  in  which  we  can  get  students  to 
contribute  to  each  other’s  growth  — ways 
in  which  they  will  help  one  another.  Most 
of  the  teacher’s  work  in  the  class  is 
concerned  with  looking  at  how  people 
work  with  one  another  and  trying  to  help 
students  see  themselves  as  resource  people 
for  others  and,  also  to  help  them  see  where 
their  strengths  rather  than  their  in- 
adequacies he. 

Quarter:  So  in  a sense  Geography  is  a 
medium  for  teaching  students  how  to  work 
with  each  other. 

Forrester:  Yes. 

Quarter:  The  popular  image  of  a Geography 
supervisor  is  that  of  a fairly  stodgy, 
conservative  person  who  puts  the  brake  on 
innovation.  Although  you  have  some  of  the 
superficial  trappings  of  conservatism,  you 
are,  in  fact,  the  coordinator  of  a very 
innovative  approach  to  Geography.  How 
did  you  get  interested  in  teaching  students 
to  cooperate? 


Forrester:  Well,  let  me  say  two  things. 
Jack.  I think  the  Hamilton  Board  created 
this  position  because  they  wanted  innova- 
tive people  who  could  bring  about  change 
in  an  orderly  way.  They  weren’t  concerned 
with  the  status  quo.  Shortly  after  I got  the 
job,  some  of  my  Geography  Heads  came  to 
me  and  said,  ‘you  are  now  in  a position 
where  you  can  go  out  and  talk  to  people 
and  give  us  an  insight  into  ways  of  doing 
some  of  the  things  that  we  have  been 
reading  about  but  with  which  we  haven’t 
any  familiarity.’ 

Quarter:  What  if  a teacher  or  the  Head 
doesn’t  want  to  participate  in  the  program? 

Forrester:  There  is  no  program ! If  a school 
wants  to  introduce  this  kind  of  thing,  I am 
willing  to  help  them  and  I can  put  them  in 
touch  with  other  people  who  can  help 
them.  If  they  choose  not  to  do  it,  that  is  up 
to  them. 

Quarter:  But  school  systems  have  reward 
and  punishment  structures  that  are  largely 
influenced  by  the  values  of  the  supervisor. 
To  what  extent  are  you  able  to  use  your 
power  to  bring  in  teachers  and  encourage 
them  to  work  in  line  with  this  particular 
program. 


Forrester:  Some  people  would  say  that 
when  I interview,  I ask  young  teachers 
questions  about  whether  their  experience 
would  allow  them  to  operate  well  in  a team 
and  so  on.  The  people  who  say  I do  that 
are  right.  If  and  when  headship  oppor- 
tunities open  up,  my  advice  is  asked.  And, 
naturally,  I speak  very  highly  of  those 
teachers  who  have  exhibited  strengths  in 
sharing,  in  cooperating  and  helping  kids 
grow  in  other  areas  beside  Geography  over 
the  past  few  years.  I might  add  that  those 
people  who  have  exhibited  strengths  of 
working  toward  a greater  marriage  of 
subject  and  process  in  personal  relations 
have  been  successful  in  getting  headships. 

Quarter:  Going  back  to  the  beginning, 
were  there  any  problems  in  training  your 
staff? 

Forrester:  Most  people  are  curious  and  if 
nothing  is  forced  down  their  throats,  they 
don’t  feel  threatened.  So,  initially,  I said  to 
them  that  I was  going  to  bring  in  Don 
Graham  and  Len  Challew  of  OISE  and 
later  on,  we  brought  in  people  like  Dr. 
Stewart  Marshall  from  the  University  of 
Boston  and  R.  Herb  Thelen  from  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  are  experts  in 
this  area.  In  all  three  cases,  OISE,  Boston 
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and  Chicago,  the  people  we  had  gave  us  all 
kinds  of  help  in  setting  up  exercises  that 
would  put  people  in  a position  where  they 
had  to  share.  But  because  all  this  advice 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Geography,  nobody 
felt  threatened.  They  enjoyed  it  as  a team 
of  Heads  and,  as  a team  of  Heads  and 
teachers  across  the  system.  Everybody 
was  interested  in  working  more  closely 
together.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
classroom  unless  they  chose  to  go  back 
and  play  the  squares  game  or  do  some  of 
the  exercises.  Shortly  after  this  beginning, 

I became  aware  of  a lot  of  material 
designed  by  the  American  Geography  High 
School  Project.  Many  of  the  geography 
projects,  for  example,  were  designed  to 
encourage  problem-solving  and  some  of 
this  material  was  designed  in  such  a way 
that  it  required  a cooperative  approach.  So 
I got  in  touch  with  the  designers  in  the 
States  and  they  sent  up  all  their  material 
free.  Then,  the  teachers  of  Geography  met 
once  a month  and  we  worked  through  this 
material  and  began  to  differentiate  between 
what  the  groupwork  people  had  said  and 
what  the  solid  geographers  had  said.  And 
from  there,  we  began  to  devise  our  own 
exercises.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the 
Geography  teaching  staff  — both  heads  and 
teachers  in  Hamilton  — started  to  feel 
more  comfortable  or,  in  some  cases,  less 
comfortable.  Yes,  I must  say,  some  felt  very 
uncomfortable  with  the  approach  and  said 
so,  others  felt  very  strongly  that  they 
wanted  to  do  this.  We  all  agreed  that  it 
would  take  a year  to  train  ourselves.  We 
decided  not  to  go  back  and  put  these 
techniques  in  the  classroom  without  ex- 
periencing much  of  it  for  ourselves.  We 
wanted  to  find  out  whether  or  not  it 
worked  and  whether  or  not  we’d  be 
embarrassed  or  feel  inadequate.  We 
wanted  to  know  what  kinds  of  things  we 
should  look  out  for  that  might  hurt  kids  and 
what  kind  of  things  we  should  point  out 
that  would  help  kids  and  so  on.  Then,  at 
th^  end  of  a year,  I think  I made  it  clear 
that  those  who  wished  to  start  a coopera- 
tive approach  with  their  students  could  do 
so  and  I would  give  them  all  the  help  I 
could.  There  were  some  people  who 
thought  well,  ‘he’s  saying,  this  is  voluntary 
but  if  I really  want  a promotion,  I have  got 
to  jump  on  the  band  wagon.’  And  so  I got  a 
lot  of  people  who  felt  that  I was  being 
unfair.  I don’t  know  what  I could  do  about 
that.  I suppose  in  any  job  — and  I certainly 
shared  with  my  superiors  what  I was  doing 
— you  make  decisions  on  the  basis  that 
this  is  good  for  kids,  and  good  for  teachers, 
and  that’s  that!  It’s  interesting.  There  were 
a few  teachers  who  initially  weren’t  very 
happy  but  over  ten  years,  they  have  come 
a long,  long  way  and  now  feel  quite 
comfortable.  They  had  support  from  their 
peers  across  the  city  and  more  and  more 
had  material  placed  in  their  hands  by  their 
peers. 

Quarter:  O.K.  You  said  earlier  that  this 
program  went  forward  with  the  encour- 


agement of  your  officials.  Were  there  any 
problems  with  the  administrators? 

Forrester:  No.  They  provided  money  to 
bring  people  in  from  outside,  they  provided 
time,  they  let  teachers  off  school,  they 
actually  came  themselves  and  experienced 
what  was  going  on.  They  were  able  to  talk 
about  it  first  hand.  Indeed,  they  suggested 
that  people  froth  other  subject  areas  and 
from  principal  ranks  might  come  so  that 
they  too  would  have  some  understanding. 
They  were  excellent. 

Quarter:  How  about  the  Ministry?  How 
did  they  feel  about  it? 

Forrester:  That’s  a question  I’ve  never 
been  asked  before.  There  was  never  any 
official  comment  concerning  our  efforts. 
Student  teachers  from  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  found  the  Hamilton  system  in 
Geography  completely  different  from 
anywhere  else  they  went  and  word  got 
back,  of  course,  that  something  different 
was  going  on  here.  ‘Why  didn’t  you  tell  us 
what  was  going  on  in  Hamilton?’  Or,  ‘Why 
aren’t  you  doing  any  of  these  things  at  the 
College  of  Education?’  So,  we  got  a 
request  to  do  some  things  at  OCE  in  the 
summer  and,  at  that  time,  summer  courses 
were  fairly  strong.  Then  somehow  the 
Ministry  heard  about  it  and  we  actually 
went  down  and  had  talks  with  them  and 
exchanged  ideas. 

Quarter:  How  about  parents? 

Forrester:  What  happens  generally  is  the 
students,  if  they  haven’t  been  exposed  to 
this  sort  of  learning  experience  before, 
don’t  know  whether  to  take  it  seriously  or 
not.  Other  teachers  tend  to  ask  for 
individual  effort.  So,  when  they  go  home, 
they  must  say  to  their  parents  that 
Geography  is  different.  They  are  not  sure 
whether  the  Geography  teachers  are 
serious  or  not.  So  when  it  comes  to 
parents’  night,  parents  come  in,  sit  down, 
and  talk  with  the  teachers,  and  from  what 
the  teachers  tell  me,  they  ask  sensible 
questions.  Parents  are  encouraging.  ‘Can 
you  show  us  any  of  the  materials?’  they 
a§k.  Then  they  go  away  quite  happy. 
Generally  they  say  things  like,  ‘that  would 
have  been  interesting  if  we  could  have 
been  taught  Geography  in  that  way.’ 
However,  there  are  those  who  prefer  that 
their  children  only  work  as  individuals. 

Quarter:  Where  do  you  take  the  program 
from  here? 

Forrester:  The  toughest  thing  now  is  to 
evaluate  what  we  are  doing.  How  do  we 
really  know  if  kids  are  getting  any  better  or 
if  we  are  getting  any  better?  That’s  where 
we  are  at.  I think  there  are  three  or  four 
people  who  are  interested  in  and  quite 
capable  of  being  trained  to  evaluate  the 
program.  I’d  like  to  offer  those  schools  that 
are  interested  a series  of  workshops  and 
then  take  a look  at  what  we  have  done  and 
where  we  are  going. 


Quarter:  Well,  that’s  a problem  throughout 
education  not  just  for  your  own  program. 

Forrester:  But  we  feel  awkward  about  it. 

Quarter:  Because  it’s  an  innovative  prog- 
ram? 

Forrester:  Yes,  And  we  have  a lot  of 
people  looking  at  us  and  wondering  if  you 
couldn’t  do  Geography  just  as  well  without 
all  this.  Even  kids  ask  that. 

Quarter:  Do  you  see  any  potential  for  this 
approach  in  other  subject  areas? 

Forrester:  Well,  science  teachers  have 
always  shown  an  interest.  There  are 
particular  people  who  have  picked  it  up. 
One  school  has  introduced  the  idea  into 
their  grade  9 and  10  science  course  and 
they  seem  to  be  doing  extremely  well;  they 
enjoy  it,  they  are  getting  better  at  it.  They 
do  it  a little  differently  from  us,  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  lab  and  the  kind  of  things 
they  want  to  do.  Recently,  I was  asked  to 
visit  a science  department  to  talk  about 
‘the  kinds  of  things  OISE  did  with  Hill 
Park  last  year.’  There  has  been  great 
interest  shown  by  teachers  of  family 
studies  and  also  by  some  physical  educa- 
tion teachers. 

Quarter:  Are  there  any  subject  areas  that 
you  think  would  be  unsuited  to  the 
cooperative  approach? 

Forrester:  I am  not  qualified  to  talk  about 
other  subjects  and  what  is  possible. 
However,  when  you  put  a hockey  team 
together,  you  expect  them  to  work  together 
as  a team  and  have  all  the  things  that 
cooperation  implies.  When  you  put  a play 
together,  you  expect  people  to  do  more 
than  just  play  a musical  instrument  or  play 
a role  and  speak  lines.  Off  the  top  of  my 
head,  I cannot  imagine  why  the  coopera- 
tive approach  shouldn’t  be  adopted  in  any 
subject  area. 

Quarter:  Many  teachers  seem  rather  fear- 
ful about  attempting  something  like  this 
themselves.  Are  these  fears  realistic? 

Forrester:  There  are  certain  constraints 
which  we  have  to  live  with.  If  you  do  not 
have  support  in  your  department,  you  can 
be  isolated  very  quickly.  I don’t  think  you 
would  succeed.  Even  when  you  have  a 
good,  strong  department,  if  the  principal 
and  the  rest  of  the  staff  make  disparaging 
remarks  about  the  program,  you  will  have 
trouble.  Teachers  who  feel  that  noise  and 
activity  have  no  place  in  the  academic 
classroom;  who  say  that  kids  who  are 
having  a good  time  can’t  be  learning 
anything;  and  who  mistake  a course  that 
encourages  sharing  of  ideas  for  one  that 
has  no  standards  can  undermine  your 
program  by  inferring  these  things  to 
students.  So,  at  this  point,  the  biggest 
problem  we  have  is  with  teachers  of  other 
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subjects,  not  with  kids  or  parents  or  with 
senior  administration.  Some  teachers  for 
some  reason  or  other  feel  threatened.  And 
boy,  when  they  keep  their  kids  in  rows, 
and  quiet,  then  they  expect  the  guy  down 
the  hall  to  do  the  same!  When  teachers  see 
kids  in  the  room  laughing  and  enjoying 
themselves,  it  upsets  them.  When  students 
are  taught  interpersonal  skills,  it  raises 
their  expectations  of  teacher  behavior. 
Perhaps  that  is  threatening  too. 

Quarter:  Do  you  think  they  feel  jealous? 

Forrester:  I don’t  know.  I’ve  seen  their 
reactions  but  I don’t  know  why. 

Quarter:  Do  you  have  any  plans  to  spread 
this  type  of  program  into  other  jurisdic- 
tions; to  make  it  available  to  teachers  in 
other  Boards?  I am  reluctant  to  use  the 
word  proselytize,  but  do  you  see  yourself 
as  a missionary? 

Forrester:  No.  I see  myself  as  having  a 
responsibility  to  do  what  Don  Graham  did. 
If  people  come  to  us  and  ask  for  help,  then 
we’re  prepared  to  help.  I have  good 
teachers  that  I can  send.  As  I talk  to 
Geography  teachers,  I get  a pretty  good 
impression  as  to  whether  they  really  want 
to  do  Geography  just  a little  differently  or 
whether  they  really  want  to  focus  on  the 
groupwork.  I have  people  I can  send,  who 
can  show  them  how  to  wed  Geography  and 
problem-solving  in  a way  that  involves  a 
group  without  a great  deal  of  emphasis  on 
the  group  interaction.  I also  have  people 
who  can  do  that  plus  speak  a great  deal 
more  about  the  group-interaction.  We 
don’t  go  looking  for  interested  teachers; 
they  seem  to  come  on  their  own. 

Quarter:  I see.  So  you  get  a lot  of  requests. 

Forrester:  It’s  amazing;  every  year  we 
have  requests  to  do  something  in  this  area. 

Quarter:  When  you  are  lying  in  bed  at 
night  looking  at  the  ceiling,  do  you  have 
visions  of  children  throughout  the  school 
system  working  in  little  groups? 

Forrester:  No.  But  it’s  interesting  you 
should  ask  me  that.  You  see,  last  year,  I 
went  to  a school  and  taught  a class  every 
day.  I found  it  very  fascinating  to  try  some 
of  the  ideas  with  the  students  and  to 
experience  using  the  cooperative  approach 
for  myself  because  I was  out  of  the 
classroom  long  before  we  started  doing 
this.  It’s  a demanding  way  of  teaching  and 
some  kids  don’t  adjust  to  it  easily.  There 
are  students  who  are  uncomfortable  with 
the  combination  of  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility in  a cooperative  classroom.  How- 
ever, I think  in  a seven  or  eight  period  day 
that  secondary  schools  can  provide  a 
variety  of  subjects  and  a wide  variety  of 
methodologies. 

Quarter:  Your  program  was  developed  in 


the  Hall-Dennis  educational  era  which  was 
a period  that  encouraged  innovation.  Do 
these  opportunities  exist  today? 

Forrester:  While  I believe  in  the 
philosophy  that  Hall-Dennis  was  advocat- 
ing, I wanted  freedom  to  share  within  a 
structure.  I don’t  believe  in  just  doing  your 
own  thing  when  you  like.  Nor  did 
Hall-Dennis.  They  were  misinterpreted. 

Quarter:  Yes.  I understand  what  you  are 
saying.  Nevertheless,  at  that  time,  there 
was  much  encouragement  for  innovation 
per  se  and  that  made  it  possible  to  develop 
your  program. 

Forrester:  Yes. 

Quarter:  Are  the  people  with  the  ‘back  to 
the  basics’  mentalities  pressurizing  you  to 
change  what  you  are  doing  now? 

Forrester:  No. 

Quarter:  How  about  the  multiple  choice 
evaluation  items  that  the  Ministry  is 
developing  for  Geography  arid  History? 
What  effect  is  this  going  to  have  on  your 
program?  Obviously,  it’s  being  developed 
for  some  purpose,  even  though  it’s  not 
completely  clear  what  the  purpose  is  at  the 
moment. 

Forrester:  I don’t  know,  Jack.  I’m  pleased 
that  the  Ministry  is  indicating  there  is  a 
need  for  such  a thing  as  evaluation  of 
interpersonal  skills.  And  I’m  very  pleased 
that  Hamilton  — the  only  place  that  the 
Ministry  seems  to  know  that  has  a 
cooperative  approach  to  teaching  Geog- 
raphy — has  been  asked  to  help  them. 
According  to  the  guideline,  the  Ministry 
not  only  wants  to  evaluate  knowledge  and 
concepts  and  skills  of  doing  things  in 
Geography  but  they  want  to  be  able  to  say 
that  kids  are  improving  in  the  affective 
domain  and  in  interpersonal  relations  and 
groupwork.  So  we’ve  been  asked  to  help.  I 
don’t  know  whether  we  can  help  them  or 
not,  but  at  least,  it  puts  us  in  a position 
where  we  are  going  to  try  and  do 
something.  And  if  we  succeed,  it’s  not  only 
we  who  would  benefit  but  also  other 
boards. 

Quarter:  As  I understand  it,  the  pools 
items  that  the  Ministry  is  developing  are 
multiple  choice.  That  suggests  a certain 
style  of  teaching  — a certain  approach  to 
Geography  — that  is  somewhat  reminiscent 
of  the  1950s,  when  students  were  taught  in 
a very  didactic  way.  I can  recall 
memorizing  capitals,  memorizing  dates  and 
memorizing  all  sorts  of  things  that  I don’t 
remember  now.  That’s  my  recollection  of 
Geography. 

Forrester:  Yes,  there  will  be  multiple 
choice  questions  but  it’s  a misconception 
that  that’s  the  beginning  and  the  end.  I 
believe  Howard  Russell,  who  is  giving 


leadership  in  area  of  evaluation  for  the 
Ministry,  when  he  said  that  multiple  choice 
can  be  done  and  in  many  cases,  has  been 
done.  First  things  come  first.  The  other 
way  of  doing  things  is  tougher  to  get  a hold 
of.  We  are  working  on  it.  But  to  be  honest, 
we  don’t  know  how  to  put  our  evaluation 
ideas  on  paper  so  that  somebody  in,  say, 
Sault  St.  Marie  or  Thunder  Bay  could  pick 
them  up  and  do  something  with  them. 

Quarter:  Yes.  But  if  this  multiple  choice 
does  become  the  method  of  evaluation, 
won’t  this  put  some  pressure  on  your 
program? 

Forrester:  I think  so.  I think  there  is  a 
direct  relationship  between  what  goes  in 
the  evaluation  and  how  people  will  start  to 
teach  their  courses.  I think  we  can  put  in 
some  of  the  theory  of  groupwork  and 
interpersonal  relations  in  multiple  choice 
form  but  the  real  test  is  actually  to  see 
people  doing  things.  Somebody  might 
know  the  right  answer  for  what  the 
butterfly  stroke  looks  like  in  swimming,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  they  can  do  it. 
Eventually,  I suppose,  the  test  of  a 
swimmer  is  in  the  pool  — swimming  and 
how  well  they  swim  — and  what  time  they 
take  to  swim  and  what  their  stroke 
technique  is  like,  and  so  on.  And  that  must 
be  true  of  what  we  are  talking  about.  I 
hope  what  I am  saying  is  true  — that  the 
Ontario  evaluation  assessment  pool  will  go 
beyond  multiple  choice. 

Quarter:  O.K.  Am  I misinterpreting  you 
when  1 say  that  you  seem  to  feel  very 
confident  and  don’t  really  feel  much 
anxiety  for  your  programs? 

Forrester:  What  I feel  comfortable  with  is 
this;  if  we  cannot  put  anything  in  that 
allows  us  to  measure  how  well  kids  can 
actually  do  things,  then  there  likely  won’t 
be  anything  in  the  pool.  But  we’d  still  try 
and  evaluate  our  own  program  for  our- 
selves. 

Quarter:  Cooperation  often  has  been 
associated  with  socialist  economies;  com- 
petition with  free  enterprise.  We  know,  of 
course,  that  that’s  oversimplified  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  the  success  of  Eastern 
European  countries  in  competitive  sports. 
And  we  would  agree  that  cooperation  is 
also  quite  important  here.  Do  you  see  any 
connection  between  what  you  are  doing  in 
the  school  and  society  beyond  the  school? 

Forrester:  I suppose  anything  we  do 
reflects  our  background  — our  beliefs  — 
whether  we  put  it  into  words^and  spell  it 
out  or  not.  I cannot  imagine  cooperation 
getting  in  anybody’s  way.  Indeed,  much 
competition  requires  cooperation.  For 
example,  how  do  you  compete  in  team 
sports  if  the  people  you  want  to  compete 
with,  don’t  cooperate?  How  could  there  be 
a National  Hockey  League  if  the  teams 
didn’t  cooperate?  Could  one  team  play 
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the  work  situation  (which  is  not  necessarily 
a bad  thing  to  want  to  change). 


Forrester:  I can’t  speak  for  every  indi- 
vidual but  basically,  I believe  that  if 
students  are  told  (a)  that  each  of  us  has 
some  strengths,  and  each  of  us  can  be 
better  than  we  are,  and  that  in  most  cases, 
we  don’t  use  even  an  iota  of  the  ability  we 
have  and,  (b)  that  they  will  be  put  in  a 
position  where  they  can  say  what  their 
strengths  are  and  they  can  exercise  them  a 
little  bit;  that  at  the  same  time,  they  will  be 
getting  a return  from  other  people  who 
have  different  strengths  — I cannot  see 
that  doing  anything  but  good.  If  kids  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  grade  1 1 or  grade  12, 
or  even  grade  10,  convinced  of  nothing 
about  themselves  but  this:  ‘I  have  some 
strengths  and  I have  identified  them,’  then 
I would  be  pleased.  If  a person  can  find  a 
job  where  he  or  she  is  allowed  to  do 
something  based  on  these  personal 
strengths,  then  I think,  society  would  be  a 
better  place. 


Quarter:  You  have  visited  the  Israeli 
Kibbutz  and  the  Chinese  commune.  What 
were  your  impressions  of  these  social 
forms?  Have  you  learned  anything  from 
them  that  has  helped  you  in  developing 
your  program  here? 


Students  at  Hill  Park  share  an  outside  Geography  assignment. 


another  if  they  didn’t  cooperate  to 
compete?  In  many  areas  of  life,  I see  no 
dichotomy  whatsoever  between  coopera- 
tion and  competition.  They’re  the  two 
sides  of  a coin. 

Quarter:  Well,  I think  one  way  that  they 
usually  are  separated  is  that  in  competition 
there’s  usually  a winner  and  a loser. 

Forrester:  I’m  giving  you  a simplistic  view. 
But  even  you  know  that  when  people 
compete  at  Superbowl,  neither  lose.  They 
both  are  paid  very,  very  well.  One  happens 
to  get  a bit  more  than  the  other. 

Quarter:  You  won’t  convince  the  people 
who  participated  in  the  game  that  neither 
side  lost. 

Forrester:  Losing  in  that  sense  is  part  of 
life  and  I wouldn’t  attempt  to  convince 
anybody  that  they  didn’t  lose.  What  I 
would  attempt  to  do  is  convince  them  that 


they  won.  In  fact,  that’s  what  happens  in 
classes  and  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 
Students  tend  to  do  better  than  they  would 
on  their  own.  So  while  they  may  still  be 
competing  in  the  sense  that  some  will  get 
90  and  some  will  not,  the  fact  that  the 
students  pool  resources  and  cooperate  has 
positive  outcomes  for  all.  Those  who  have 
traditionally  done  well  can  practise  leader- 
ship skills  and  use  their  expertise  to  aid  in 
changing  others’  behavior  and  attitudes. 
Students  who  might  begin  to  create 
trouble,  who  are  not  highly  motivated,  can 
get  help  and  support.  These  students,  in 
many  cases,  feel  more  comfortable  and 
often  get  a credit  for  their  Geography 
course  whereas  in  subjects  where  they  are 
isolated  and  must  compete  as  individuals, 
they  go  down  the  drain. 

Quarter:  Are  these  students  going  to  be 
able  to  adjust  to  the  normal  work  settings 
or  will  they  go  to  work  with  false 
expectations  or,  perhaps,  want  to  change 


Forrester:  Yes,  I think  so.  Both  those 
social  forms  do  exactly  what  I was  saying 
— they  know  that  there  are  people  who 
have  certain  strengths  and  they  tend  to  let 
those  people  use  their  strengths  in  produc- 
tion teams.  The  production  teams  are  made 
up  of  members  who  have  a particular 
ability  or  particular  training  or  particular 
interest.  So  some  people  look  after  horses; 
and  the  people  who  look  after  horses  don’t 
go  and  pick  apples.  That  was  also  true  in 
Israel.  While  everybody  shared  the  menial 
jobs  like  washing  dishes  and  cleaning  up, 
there  were  people  who  looked  after  bees; 
and  the  people  who  looked  after  bees 
didn’t  grow  cotton.  The  big  difference  I see 
between  the  two  countries  is  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Israeli  to  admit  that  there  are 
people  who  are  very  strongly  individualis- 
tic and  who  do  not  fit  into  this  way  of  life. 
Therefore,  less  than  5 percent  live  on  the 
Kibbutz  of  Israel.  In  China,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  the  need  to 
regulate  people  more  because  of  the 
tremendous  numbers,  they  may  hold 
people  on  the  land.  They  don’t  want  them 
going  into  the  city.  In  China  and  Israel, 
however,  the  attitude  was  similar  — people 
are  different  in  their  view  of  work  and  their 
interests.  So  why  not  take  those  things  into 
consideration  and  make  good  use  of  the 
strengths  if  possible? 

Quarter:  Do  you  have  any  second  thoughts 
about  your  cooperative  Geography 
program? 

Forrester:  I don’t  think  so,  Jack.  I really 
don’t  know  if  I could  have  done  anything 
differently. 
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Introduction  — Learning  for  Life 

As  conscientious  educators,  we  recognize 
that  children  and  youth  under  our  direc- 
tion, not  only  undergo  formal  curriculum 
learning  in  specific  disciplines  but  also 
develop  significantly  in  their  life  styles  and 
life  skills.  Basic  socialization  and  com- 
munication skills  as  well  as  acceptable  and 
non-acceptable  behavior  patterns  are 
learned  according  to  the  prevailing  en- 
vironmental rules,  models,  and  reinforce- 
ment systems.  Children  learn  about  them- 
selves, about  others,  and  how  they  should 
behave  in  the  world. 

Recent  work  with  cooperative  game 
alternatives  has  emphasized  a concern  for 
the  quality  of  children’s  lives  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  children’s  games.  Games  provide 
one  of  the  primary  social  learning  oppor- 
tunities for  children,  and  what  is  learned  in 
games  is  often  reflected  in  other  areas  of  a 
child’s  life. 

The  Need  for  an  Alternative  to  Competitive 
Games 

A critical  examination  of  traditional  com- 
petitive games  provokes  serious  question- 
ing of  what  is  really  being  learned.  What 
are  we  teaching  our  children  when  the 
majority  are  left  out,  eliminated  or  hurt  — 
physically  or  psychologically  — by  aggres- 
sion, rejection  and  failure?  Such  questions 
have  led  to  the  development  of  cooperative 
games  as  an  alternative  play  structure  to 
enhance  positive  learning  about  self,  others 
and  the  world  around.  They  provide 
opportunities  for  challenge,  stimulation, 
self  validation,  success,  cooperation  and 
fun? 

The  Character  of  Cooperative  Games 

What  are  cooperative,  games  all  about? 
They  are  about  involvement,  acceptance, 
cooperation  and  sharing!  They  are  games 
where  everyone  plays,  everyone  wins  and 
no  one  loses.  They  are  playing  with  rather 
than  against.  They  are  games  designed  to 
necessitate,  enhance  and  reinforce  positive 
social  values  and  behavior.  Unfortunate- 
ly, until  recently,  few  cooperative  games 
existed  in  our  culture.  Our  children’s 


games  seem  to  be  a reflection  of  some  of 
the  not  so  humane  aspects  of  our  overall 
cultural  profile,  in  that  most  western  games 
are  rigid,  judgmental,  evaluative,  highly 
organized  and  excessively  goal  oriented. 

Some  of  the  cooperative  games  investi- 
gated at  the  University  of  Ottawa  have 
been  borrowed  or  conceived  from  cultures 
more  cooperative  than  our  own,  but  most 
are  new  designs  or  restructures  of 
traditional  games.  They  were  precipitated 
by  a recognized  need  for  an  alternative  and 
facilitated  by  an  underlying  cooperative 
concept  or  structure. 

Components  of  Cooperative  Games 
There  are  four  basic  components  of  a 
successful  cooperative  game  — coopera- 
tion, acceptance,  involvement  and  fun. 

The  element  of  cooperation  in  a game 
infers  that  all  players  play  together  in 
experiencing  the  activity  or  achievement  of 
the  end.  All  players  share,  contribute,  help 
and  gain  together  in  the  game.  Valuable 
positive  social  interaction  skills  are  readily 
developed  through  cooperative-based  ac- 
tivity. Towering  Tower  is  an  example  of  a 
game  where  cooperation  results  in  each 
child’s  activity  being  an  integrated  part  of 
the  group’s  success.  All  children  are 
moving  around  at  different  paces  or  to 
music  and  each  child  has  a piece  of 
equipment,  i.e.,  a bean  bag  or  block  with 
which,  on  a cue,  he  cooperatively  and 
responsibly  helps  build  a collective  tower 


before  the  next  cue  to  signal  locomotion. 

Acceptance  in  a cooperative  game  means 
that  each  child  has  a meaningful  role  to 
play  within  the  game  regardless  of  his  skill 
level,  and  is,  at  least  partially,  responsible 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  successful 
outcome  of  the  game.  The  acceptance 
component  is  directly  related  to  a child’s 
positive  self  concept  and  thereby  his 
overall  happiness,  whereas  rejection  re- 
lates to  negation  of  self  or  the  activities. 
Beachball  or  Hoop  Train  are  games  where 
the  accumulative  addition  of  each  child  and 
his  apparatus  to  the  engine  insures 
acceptance  and  contribution  to  the  ‘longer 
than  before  train.’ 

The  third  component,  involvement,  re- 
quires that  every  child  is  an  active 
contributing  part  of  the  game.  No  one  is 
left  out,  ignored  or  eliminated.  This 
involvement  factor  results  in  a feeling  of 
belonging,  contribution  and  satisfaction 
with  the  activity.  Frozen-Bean  Bag  ( Helper 
Tag)  is  an  example  of  a total  involvement 
game.  All  the  children  have  a bean  bag  to 
balance  on  their  head  while  moving 
according  to  their  skill  level  i.e.,  different 
locomotor  patterns,  or  through  an  obstacle 
course.  A player  is  frozen  when  he  loses 
his  bean  bag.  Another  balancer  helps  or 
‘unfreezes  him’  by  placing  the  bag  back  on 
his  head,  while  trying  not  to  lose  his  own. 
Everyone  is  a balancer  and  a helper.  There 
is  no  ‘it’  so  the  game  is  continuous  with 
everyone  involved. 

The  final  component,  fun,  is  essential  to 
cooperative  games  as  it  is  far  too  often  lost 
in  traditional  games.  That  games  are  fun  is 
a natural  assumption  but  does  not  hold 
when  the  fear  of  failure  or  rejection  and  the 
requirements  of  specialized  skills  cause 
children  not  to  enjoy  and,  eventually,  drop 
out  of  games.  In  cooperative  ventures  the 
element  of  fun  is  enhanced  as  children  are 
freed  of  the  above  negations;  as  well,  the 
games  have  been  designed,  selected  and 
refined  with  children  so  that  they  present 
the  challenge,  stimulation,  activity  and 
interest  that  are  essential  to  having  fun. 
This  continued  involvement  is  insured  as 
long  as  the  games  are  adapted  to  the 
particular  group.  Examples  of ‘fun’ 
cooperative  games  are  difficult  to  choose 
as  there  are  so  many.  Fish  Gobbler  for 
younger  children  demands  frequent  replay- 
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ing  as  children  love  the  free  activity  of 
‘swimming’  from  ‘ship  to  shore’  and 
scream  with  delighted  ‘surprise’  when  the 
‘fish  gobbler’  flies  in  and  they  flee  to  safety 
in  communal  ‘shoals’  where  they 
breathlessly  wait  for  the  ‘rescue’  call  that 
allows  them  to  swim  freely  again. 

The  Concept  is  the  Key 
The  underlying  concept  of  cooperative 
games  then  is  the  amalgamation  of  these 
four  components  — cooperation,  accep- 
tance, involvement  and  fun,  which  when 
viewed  with  an  open  mind,  are  all  one 
needs  to  identify,  create  or  restructure 
competitive  games  into  cooperative  ones. 

Cooperative  Musical  Chairs  is  a 
noteworthy  example  of  a cooperative  game 
which  demonstrates  well  that  the  underly- 
ing concept  is  the  basic  key  to  developing 
the  new  activity  program.  The  traditional 
game  of  Musical  Chairs  remains  the  same 
in  format,  equipment  requirements,  etc. 
Only  the  concept  has  changed  — don’t 
eliminate  the  people,  just  the  chairs ! In 
cooperative  Musical  Chairs  the  children 
run,  skip,  hop,  or  walk  to  music  and  each 
time  the  music  stops,  a chair  is  removed; 
but  instead  of  fighting  over  the  remaining 
chairs  the  children  help  each  other  so  that 
everyone  stays  and  shares  the  remaining 
chairs.  Finally,  seven  or  eight  giggling 
children  are  hugging  and  holding  each 
other  onto  one  or  two  final  chairs.  Nothing 
has  changed  except  the  quality  of  the 
outcome;  all  the  children  are  cooperating, 
helping,  sharing,  constantly  involved,  ac- 
cepted rather  than  eliminated,  and  if  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  fun  component,  try  it 
at  the  next  professional  development  day. 

A Place  in  the  Curriculum 

If  the  cooperative  games  program  is  to  be  a 
viable  alternative,  then  it  must  equal,  if  not 
better,  the  present  physical  education 
curriculum.  Theoretically,  cooperative 
games  increase  involvement  in  and  enjoy- 
ment of  activity  thus  raising  the  children’s 
participation  levels.  Conscientious  physical 
education  teachers  will  not  ignore  the 
alarmingly  low  fitness  levels  of  school 
children.  These  low  levels  appear  to  be 
related  to  a TV  centered  leisure  pattern  and 
a low  participation/high  dropout  rate  in 
children’s  games,  sports  and  physical 
education  due  to  the  negative  and  elemen- 
tary effects  of  competition. 

If  the  cooperative  alternative  can  pro- 
vide a program  that  encourages  participa- 
tion in  and  enjoyment  of  physical  activity, 
perhaps  it  should  seriously  be  considered 
as  an  amelioratory  change  or  addition  to 
the  present  physical  education  curriculum. 

A comparative  examination  of  the 
cooperative  games  program  reveals  games 
that  cover  the  broad  scope  of  physical 
development;  gross  motor  activity  and 
fitness  (Hug  Tug,  Fish  Gobbler,  Shake  the 
Snake)',  movement  education  and  body 
awareness  (Where  are  You?,  Bubble, 
Mirror,  Mirror );  flexibility  ( Bridges , Funny 
Bones)  and  strength  activities  ( Partner / 


volleyball  where  traditional  skills  and 
structure  are  ‘softened’.  Whoever  is 
responsible  for  ‘bumping’  the  ball  over  the 
net  also  ‘scoots’  under  the  net  after  the 
ball,  so  that  there  is  constant  activity  as 
well  as  a minimizing  of  the  concept  of 
teams  or  sides.  A collective  score  is  kept. 
Cooperative  floor  hockey  is  restructured  so 
that  the  scorer  switches  to  the  team  against 
which  he  has  just  scored  so  that  the  losing 
team  then  has  an  extra  player.  A very 
workable  system  of  internal  justice  and 
equality  develops.  Other  team  sports  can 
be  edged  towards  cooperation  by  altering 
the  rules  to  insure  maximum  cooperation 
and  participation  e.g.,  at  least  three  passes 
must  be  made  before  a score  is  attempted; 
only  three  sticks  per  side  in  a game  of  floor 
hockey  so  that  the  players  must  share  the 
playing  equipment. 

Use  of  equipment  that  necessitates  or 
encourages  cooperative  activities  facilitates 
the  introduction  of  new  alternatives.  For 
younger  children  hoops  and  large  balls 
encourage  two  or  more  children  to  work 
and  play  together,  blankets  can  be  used 
effectively  in  a number  of  carrying,  relay 
or  tossing  activities  as  a collective  ap- 
paratus. Blanket  Ball  is  an  alternative  to 
volleyball  played  with  two  teams  (or  more) 
each  using  a taut  blanket  to  direct  a ball  (or 
two)  over  a net  or  to  another  team. 
Parachutes  and  earth  balls,  if  available,  are 
excellent  apparatus  for  the  development  of 


Planning  a cooperative  game. 


Group  Gymnastics,  Human  Support, 
Ladder  Travel).  Other  games  develop 
balance  and  agility  (Bean  Bag  Progression, 
Helper  Tag)',  eye-hand  coordination 
(Target  Toss,  Balloon  Bucket)',  and  creativ- 
ity (Electronic  People  Machine,  Can 
You?).  As  well  as  quiet  games  (Blizzard) 
there  are  games  that  involve  music  and 
thereby  rhythm  development  (Musical 
Hoops,  Orchestra)',  games  that  incorporate 
academic  learning  with  physical  activity 
(Letter,  Shapes  and  Numbers  Together, 
Spell  Sport,  Sun  Games)',  games  that 
facilitate  grouping  without  discrimination 
(Barnyard)',  as  well  as  equipment  manage- 
ment (Over  and  Over,  Bull’s  Eye). 


Scope  of  Application 

The  diversity  and  open  structure  of 
cooperative  games  allows  them  to  be 
introduced  and  applied  at  a variety  of 
levels  and  in  many  situations.  The  pre- 
school and  elementary  program  is  the  most 
developed  and  where  most  of  the  research 
has  been  done.  Alternative  games  are  most 
easily  achieved  at  these  levels,  as  the 
children  have  experienced  less  competitive 
conditioning.  Older  children  are  most 
successfully  introduced  to  the  new 
cooperative  system  through  semi- 
cooperative or  collective  score  games 
which  are  familiar  traditional  games  that 
have  been  cooperatively  ‘softened.’  Bump 
and  Scoot  is  a cooperative  alternative  to 
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cooperative  activity  as  these  pieces  of 
equipment  are  so  large  that  individual  or 
competitive  activity  would  only  be  end 
defeating  or  an  interference  to  the  success 
of  the  game. 

The  ‘non-structure’  of  most  cooperative 
games  is  intentional  so  as  to  allow  for 
flexibility  of  application,  age  level  differ- 
ences, and  equipment  and  space  restric- 
tions. ‘Non-structing’  provides  also  oppor- 
tunities for  new  games  or  versions  to  grow 
out  of  a basic  play  outline.  Specific  game 
selections  or  adaptations  can  easily  be 
made  by  children,  adolescents,  and  adults 
of  all  ages  to  ensure  that  the  games  are, 
and  continue  to  be,  appropriately  suited  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  group. 

Cooperative  alternatives  have  been  im- 
plemented successfully  as  total  physical 
education  programs  at  various  levels  as 
well  as  supportive  or  partial  programs;  as 
intermural  programs  from  elementary  to 
university  levels;  and  as  school  and/or 
community  play  days. 

Conclusion 

Dr.  T.  D.  Orlick,  the  pioneer  in  the  field  of 
cooperative  games,  aptly  sums  up  their 
character  and  value. 

The  beauty  of  these  games  lies  in  part  in 


their  versatility  and  adaptability.  For  the 
most  part,  cooperative  games  require  little 
or  no  equipment  and  virtually  no  outlay  of 
cash.  They  can  be  used  with  a wide  range 
of  populations  and  in  a variety  of  physical 
settings.  Anyone  can  play  them,  almost 
any  where.  The  rules,  or  non-rules,  of  the 
specific  games  need  not  be  strictly  adhered 
to.  You  can  work  out  your  own  specific 
details.  You  don’t  need  a certain  kind  of 
ball  to  play  with  or  a definite  kind  of  field 
to  play  on.  You  don't  even  need  to  play  in 
predetermined  positions  or  for  pre-set  time 
periods.  These  things  really  don’t  matter. 
The  important  thing  is  the  concept  behind 
the  games. 

Access 

For  more  information  on  the  cooperative 
concept  behind  the  games  and  over  one 
hundred  cooperative  games  for  all  ages  see 
Dr.  T.  D.  Orlick’s  books,  The  Coopera- 
tive Sports  and  Games  Book  (Random 
House  of  Canada,  1978,  $5.95)  and 
Winning  Through  Co-operation  — Com- 
petitive: Cooperative  Alternatives.  (Haw- 
kins and  Associates,  1978,  $8.95). 

Note: 

The  author,  a graduate  of  physical 
education  and  kinanthropology,  has 


worked  with  T.  D.  Orlick  as  a teacher  and 
researcher  of  cooperative  games,  as  well  as 
being  extensively  involved  with  children’s 
fitness  and  physical  activity  as  fitness 
consultant  and  programmer  for  the  City  of 
Ottawa  Recreation  Dept.  The  author  is 
currently  completing  a Master’s  Degree  in 
the  School  of  Human  Kinetics  and  Leisure 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Ottawa. 
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Anthony  W.  Martin,  Doctor  of  Chiroprac- 
tice,  Timmins. 

‘Basically,  the  assignment  is  to  beat  the 
other  guy  into  submission.’ 

(Dr.  David  Hasting,  Toronto,  August  16, 
1977) 

One  of  the  most  popular  sports  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  is  football.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  game  is  exciting  for  both 
the  player  and  fan.  However,  there  are 
extreme  dangers  in  this  body-contact 
sport  that  should  be  evaluated. 

Practically  any  arm  chair  quarterback 
can  tell  that  football  is  no  friend  to  the 
human  knee  joint.  Thousands  of  cartilages 
and  ligaments  are  torn  every  season  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  due  to  trauma 
on  the  field.  However,  one  important  area 
of  injury  — to  the  upper  spinal  column  or 
neck  — is  often  overlooked. 

As  a Chiropractor,  I’ve  treated  hundreds 
of  football  injuries,  amongst  which  some 
were  quite  obvious.  There  did  exist, 
however,  several  ‘hidden’  injuries  that 


were  not  always  easily  detectable.  More 
often  than  not,  many  football  injuries  were 
symptomless  for  several  months  to  several 
years.  I find  that  this  type  of ‘hidden’ 
injury  occurs  more  to  the  neck  than  any 
other  area  of  the  musculo-skeletal  system. 

This  ‘hidden’  injury  to  the  neck  that  is 
usually  overlooked  by  orthodox  medicine 
is  called  a cervical  sprain  with  resultant 
segmental  subluxations.  Unfortunately, 
these  subluxations  are  not  usually  demon- 
strable radiographically  unless  motion 
studies  of  the  neck  are  taken. 

The  cervical  sprain  with  subluxation  of 
one  or  more  segments  (vertebrae)  should 
be  considered  serious.  Delay  in  diagnosis 
and  treatment  can  cause  permanent  dam- 
age to  the  soft  tissue  of  the  neck. 

High  school  football  relies  on  an  almost 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  head  and  upper 
torso  to  block  and  tackle.  Although  the 
skull  may  be  well  protected  by  the  helmet, 
it  does  little  for  the  neck.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  what  can  happen  to  the  neck, 
for  example,  when  a player  is  tackled 
heavily  and  perhaps  inappropriately.  When 


one  considers  that  the  head  weighs  about 
10  pounds  and  the  effect  of  leverage  when 
the  head  is  bent  forward  is  some  40  pounds 
stress  on  the  base  of  the  neck,  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  the  compounding  effect  that  the 
additional  weight  of  the  helmet  adds. 
Besides,  the  helmet  gives  the  high  school 
student  a false  sense  of  security.  The 
protective  gear  becomes  ‘combat  equip-  ■ 
ment’ ; thus  football  players  compete  with 
less  care. 

Why  pick  on  football  rather  than  any 
other  contact  sport?  Dr.  David  Hastings, 
Toronto  Maple  Leafs  physician,  says  it  is 
due  to  the  nature  of  the  game. 

Football  is  the  only  sport  in  which  players 
go  out  on  the  field  knowing  they’re  going 
to  hurt  somebody.  Hockey  on  the  other 
hand  is  not  as  violent.  There  is  intimidation 
in  hockey  but  the  aim  is  to  take  the  guy  out 
of  the  play. 

In  my  experience,  any  severe  degenerative 
change  visible  on  x-rays  is  usually  due  to 
serious  injuries,  such  as  car  accidents  or 
heavy  occupational  trauma.  Football  neck 
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suffered  severe  spinal  cord  injuries. 

Newsweek  magazine  September  5,  1977 
reported  that  three  out  of  six  leading 
football  helmet  makers  have  dropped  out 
of  the  school  market  because  of  massive 
damage  law  suits. 

The  icing  on  the  cake,  of  course,  is  that 
football  is  not  conducive  to  a healthy 
circulatory  and  respiratory  system.  Just 
contrast  the  average  soccer  player  who 
must  run  between  seven  and  nine  miles 
each  game  with  the  football  lineman  who 
may  not  be  active  for  more  than  a few 
minutes  in  sixty. 

I can  think  of  no  better  place  to  start 
teaching  health  care  awareness  than  in  our 
schools.  If  the  parents  insist  on  their 
children  playing  football,  then  let  them  pay 
for  it  as  individuals.  A sport  which  is  not 
conducive  to  health  certainly  doesn’t 
belong  in  our  schools. 


Notes: 

1 . A survey  of  sport  related  spinal  cord 
injuries  in  schools  and  colleges  1973-1975. 
Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Clarke  — professor  and 
Chairman  of  Health  Education  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  Director  of  the 
National  Athletic  Injury  Illness  Reporting 
System  (NAIRS) 

2.  Dr.  Joseph  Maroon  — Football  May  Die 
or  Be  Killed  (essay  presented  to  Pittsburgh 
Medical  Society). 


The  rough  and  tumble  of  a high  school  football  game. 


injuries  demonstrate  radiographic  changes 
that  are  every  bit  as  severe. 

The  Ontario  Chiropractic  Association’s 
campaign  to  wam  educators  and  parents 
about  the  dangers  of  football  has  encoun- 
tered much  opposition.  The  pro-footballers 
make  three  basic  points: 

1.  Football  creates  school  spirit. 

Getting  rid  of  it  means  that  players  and 
fans  will  lose  that  feeling  of  togetherness. 
On  the  surface  this  appears  to  be  true  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  a game  like  soccer 
will  not  create  the  same  kind  of  school 
spirit.  After  all,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
popular  sport  in  the  world. 

2.  Football  makes  you  a man. 

It  toughens  you  up  for  life.  It’s  a character 
builder. 

Really?  How  so?  Argument  number  two 
implies  that  if  a student  is  too  small  to  play 
the  game,  he  has  less  chance  of  becoming  a 
man  and  that  if  football  is  not  offered  at  a 
school,  its  male  graduates  will  not  have  the 
same  depth  of  character  as  those  from  a 
school  with  football.  The  fact  is  that  almost 
all  team  and  individual  sports  build 
character. 

What  is  so  special  about  football?  I think 
the  protagonists  are  really  saying  that 
physical  contact  forces  a player  to  face  up 
to  his  fear  of  pain  and  injury.  When  he 
knows  he’s  going  to  get  hit  hard  but  still 
puts  his  head  down  and  makes  the  tackle, 
then,  that  is  supposed  to  build  character. 
Maybe  it  does.  Maybe  facing  up  to  a 
certain  amount  of  physical  contact  is  part 
of  the  growing  up  process.  But  why  over 
emphasize  it?  Every  team  sport  offers 


occasions  in  which  a player  must  face  up  to 
pain,  but  it  does  not  have  to  be  part  of 
every  play  as  it  is  in  football.  There  are 
other  qualities  which  should  also  be 
developed  in  our  younger  people,  such  as 
endurance,  flexibility  and  fitness.  Why  not 
offer  a sport  which  gives  a kid  the  chance 
to  develop  his  whole  personality?  If  we’re 
going  to  build  character,  then  let’s  build 
the  whole  thing. 

I’m  not  saying  we  should  get  rid  of  all 
physical  contact  in  high  school  sport.  Let’s 
just  be  more  sensible  and  more  imagina- 
tive. But  how  does  one  make  football  less 
hazardous?  Tackle  football  will  always 
mean  bringing  down  your  opponent  as 
quickly  and  as  hard  as  possible. 

3.  There  is  no  scientific  evidence. 

The  third  point  that  pro-footballers  make 
is:  ‘There  is  no  scientific  evidence  availa- 
ble that  football  is  more  injurious  than  any 
other  sport.’  But  quite  the  opposite  is  true. 
There  have  been  81  deaths  in  the  last  five 
years  in  the  United  States.  In  1975  alone, 

15  football  players  died  secondary  to  brain 
or  spinal  cord  injuries  or  both.  In  New 
Jersey,  seven  high  school  football  players 
were  rendered  quadriplegic  last  year.1. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Joseph  Maroon,  a 
neurosurgeon  and  team  doctor  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers,  reported  in  his  essay  to 
the  Pittsburgh  medical  society  in  1977  that: 
‘318,000  football  related  injuries  were 
treated  in  hospital  emergency  rooms 
throughout  the  country.  Thirty  thousand 
were  for  head  and  neck  injuries  and  6,500 
required  extended  medical  hospital  care.’2 

Even  more  alarming,  between  1973  and 
1975,  an  estimated  one  in  28,000  footballers 
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should  not 
go  to  school 


Edward  H.  Humphreys 
Department  of  Educational 
Planning,  OISE 

The  recent  spate  of  newspaper  articles 
about  the  use  of  the  Social  Insurance 
Number  (SIN)  has  highlighted  a significant 
problem  for  educationists.  Should  the 
school  require,  request  or  even  retain 
students’  Social  Insurance  Numbers?  Un- 
fortunately, the  issue  has  received  very 
little  consideration  from  school  personnel 
and  almost  no  public  discussion. 

While  the  enabling  act  required  that  the 
SIN  be  provided  for  Social  Security, 
Income  Tax  and  Canada  Pension  Plan 
purposes,  it  did  not  restrict  its  use  to 
agencies  administering  those  programs 
alone.  Consequently,  many  other  agencies, 
including  some  schools,  have  found  it 
convenient  to  employ  the  Social  Insurance 
Number  for  their  purposes,  rather  than 
generate  a new  number  for  each  of  their 
clients.  However,  unlike  other  agencies, 
the  schools  accept  the  responsibility  for 
providing  an  environment  in  which  chil- 
dren can  grow  and  develop  without  fear 
that  their  childhood  actions  will  be  used 
against  them  in  later  life.  Should  they, 
then,  permit  the  compilation  of  a dossier 
that  can  be  linked  to  the  records  of  other 
agencies  with  different  objectives  and 
responsibilities  simply  by  means  of  the 
SINs? 

In  Canada,  where  neither  common  nor 


statute  law  specifically  recognizes  or 
protects  the  right  of  its  citizens  to  privacy, 
the  question  is  a particularly  important  one 
and  raises  further  questions  about  the 
professional  responsibilities  of  teachers. 

The  Education  Act  should  protect 
student  records  from  access  by  inappro- 
priate people,  but  recent  experience 
suggests  otherwise.  For  example,  police 
investigating  a shooting  incident  in  a 
central  Ontario  city  had  easy  access  to 
confidential  school  records.  Furthermore, 
in  matters  tried  under  federal  acts-,  for 
example,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act,  a 
judge  can  order  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion in  student  records  to  help  him  arrive  at 
what  he  considers  is  a fair  judgment.  The 
Act  is  limited  and  does  little  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  the  students  it  serves. 

Many  teachers  and  parents  mistakenly 
believe  that  data  of  a negative  nature 
cannot  be  retained  in  the  Ontario  School 
Record.  However,  the  truth  is  that  as  long 
as  data  can  be  shown  to  be  \ . . conducive 
to  the  improvement  of  the  instruction  of 
the  pupil,’1  (and  one  would  expect  that  to 
include  a wide  range  of  data  indeed)  it  is 
possible  to  retain  it  in  the  records  and, 
subsequently,  use  it. 

Just  as  present  law  does  not  protect 
student  privacy  adequately,  so  legislation 
now  governing  the  collection  and  main- 
tenance of  student  information  is  not 
enforced  in  a way  that  inspires  confidence 
in  its  power  to  protect  the  privacy  of  a 
student  or  his  family.  A recent  study  of 


school  records  in  Canada  found  over  600 
different  types  of  data  being  collected.2 
They  varied  from  the  innocuous  to  the 
very  personal.  Some  records  covered  the 
prenatal  condition  of  the  student’s  mother, 
followed  the  student  through  elementary 
and  secondary  school  and  on  to  his 
postsecondary  success  or  lack  thereof.  The 
data  also  varied  considerably  in  quality. 
While  some  records  received  thorough, 
periodic  review  to  determine  whether  they 
were  accurate,  complete,  timely  or  neces- 
sary, others  were  not  re-examined  at  all 
and  were  full  of  irrelevant,  outdated 
information. 

While  recent  changes  in  the  regulations 
governing  the  Ontario  School  Record 
should  have  reduced  the  instances  of 
poorly  maintained  records,  the  same  study 
revealed  that  many  schools  did  not  follow 
the  requirements  of  the  act  because  of  a 
lack  of  resources,  knowledge,  and/or 
commitment  to  its  basic  tenets. 

Ironically  enough,  this  chaotic  state  of 
records  is  the  greatest  protection  a student 
has  for  privacy  of  school  information. 
Because  educationists  hold  the  school 
record  in  such  low  esteem,  it  is  seldom 
referred  to.  Furthermore,  since  no  stan- 
dardized indentifier  is  used  to  link  the 
school  record  to  any  other  record,  private 
information  is  essentially  inaccessible  to 
anyone  other  than  the  classroom  teacher. 
But  the  information  exists  and  given  the 
effects  of  the  ‘reforms’  of  student  record 
keeping  that  can  be  expected  in  the  near 
future,  the  implications  are  serious.  Com- 
puterization, accuracy,  uniform  definitions, 
and  the  more  effective  means  of  identi- 
fication required  by  computerization,  will 
remove  the  protections  that  the  present 
chaos  provides.  A universal  identifier  will 
make  a large  number  of  records  on  an 
individual  more  accessible  to  the  com- 
puter-wise inquirer.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
it  would  seem  that  the  teacher  has  a 
professional  responsibility  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  student  where  educational 
activities  are  concerned.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  there  are  no  conflicting 
requirements  to  dissuade  the  teacher  from 
carrying  out  his  professional  duty  to  the 
student.  In  Ontario,  the  Education  Act 
permits  the  school  to  collect  students’ 
Social  Insurance  Numbers  but  does  not 
require  a school  to  do  so.  Thus  the  teacher 
has  legitimate  grounds  for  exercising  a 
professional  duty  to  ‘. . . refuse  to  divulge 
beyond  his  proper  duty  confidential  infor- 
mation about  a pupil,  and  concern  himself 
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with  the  welfare  of  his  pupils  while  they 
are  under  his  care.’3  By  doing  so,  the 
teacher  acts  on  behalf  of  the  student  in  a 
matter  that  is  his  professional  responsibili- 
ty. He  acts  at  the  point  likely  to  be  most 
effective  in  preventing  the  possible  inva- 
sion of  the  student’s  privacy  — i.e.,  the 
identification  of  information,. 

Some  might  contend  that  it  is  not  the 
teacher’s  role  to  assist  the  student  in  such 
a matter,  and  that,  in  any  event,  those  who 
control  the  maintenance  of  data  in  a 
computerized  information  system  are  more 
fitted,  by  virtue  of  their  training,  to  control 
abuse.  I contend  that  it  is  clearly  the  role 
of  a teacher  to  protect  his  students.  As  to 
leaving  it  to  those  who  are  trained  to  deal 
with  information  control,  consider  the 
remarks  of  Edward  Ryan  (The  Ontario 
Law  Reform  Commission). 

(There  is)  ...  a new  status  — that  of  the 
information  manipulators  of  the  modern 
intelligence  system. .They  are  almost 
unchecked  by  law  and,  collectively,  wield 
as  much  power  as  any  government .4 

Should  teachers  abdicate  their  respon- 
sibilities to  such  a group?  Ryan  goes  on  to 
say: 

Opinions  once  freely  expressed  will  remain 
unspoken.  Political  views  will  tend  to 
become  popular  and  conformist.  Asserting 
of  legal  rights  against  a government  and 
others  who  are  on  the  information  network, 
will  be  able  to  be  done  only  at  the  risk  of 
being  classified  by  the  system  as  a 
‘troublemaker.’5 

Teachers  must  protect  freedom  of  expres- 
sion in  the  school  if  they  are  to  teach  their 
students  the  values  of  a democratic  society 
with  any  integrity.  And  protecting  the 
student’s  right  to  free  expression,  pre- 
cludes the  maintaining  of  prejudical  re- 
cords. 

Teachers  Can  Act  to  Protect  Student 
Privacy! 

A number  of  effective  actions  can  be  taken 
by  teachers  to  protect  student  privacy  and 
thereby  restore  the  confidence  of  parents  in 
the  school  as  a defender  of  their  children’s 
rights.  The  actions  suggested  below  detract 
nothing  from  the  work  of  the  school  and 
may  even  assist  it* 

• Teachers  should  actively  discourage  the 
use  of  the  Social  Insurance  Number  for 
any  functions  other  than  those  Canadian 
Government  services  for  which  it  was 
originally  designed,  i.e..  Income  Tax, 
Social  Security  and  Canada  Pension  Plan. 

• No  school  or  school  system  form  should 
require  or  even  request  the  Social  Insur- 
ance Number  of  a student  for  any  purpose. 
While  regulations  under  the  Ontario  Edu- 
cation Act,  1974,  do  note  that  the  office 
index  card  shall  record  ‘the  Social  Insur- 
ance Number  of  the  pupil  where  the  Social 
Insurance  Number  is  provided  by  the 
pupil,’  this  does  not  require  its  inclusion, 


and  one  might  even  interpret  this  to 
prohibit  the  recording  of  the  number  where 
it  is  not  provided  voluntarily.6 

• Schools  should  destroy  the  Social 
Insurance  Number  identification  on  any 
document  in  their  records.  Since  the  SIN  is 
the  number  by  which  a large  amount  of 
data  is  now  being  identified,  the  school 
must  restrict  its  dissemination  to  unau- 
thorized persons  in  the  same  way  that  a 
school  protects  a student’s  unlisted  tele- 
phone number.  This  is  all  the  more 
important  when  one  considers  that  a SIN  is 
potentially  a more  potent  weapon  against 
privacy  than  an  unlisted  telephone  number. 
After  all,  if  the  unlisted  number  is  obtained 
by  an  unauthorized  person,  one  only  need 
change  the  number.  Such  is  not  the  case 
with  the  SIN.  The  SIN  identifies  a 
substantial  quantity  of  information  relating 
to  many  facets  of  one’s  life,  and  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  have  changed.  It 
provides  easy  access  to  comprehensive 
data  about  an  individual  to  any  person  who 
has  the  technical  skills  or  motivation  to 
investigate. 

• The  provision  of  the  SIN  should  not  be  a 
condition  of  entering  into  any  school 
function  such  as  sports  or  extracurricular 
activities.  Schools  should  not  tolerate  the 
present  trend  adopted  by  Municipal  athle- 
tic organizations  that  requires  the  SIN  as 
an  identifier.  Teachers  have  a professional 
resp'onsibility  to  reject  any  actions  that 
may  have  detrimental  effects  on  their 
students.  For  while  the  use  of  a SIN  by  the 
school  may  not  cause  any  problem  (in  the 
short  run)  the  fact  that  it  is  required  by  the 
school  can  suggest  that  it  is  legitimate  to 
require  the  SIN  for  other  activities. 

• School  records  should  use  a six  digit 
identifier.  This  would  permit  the  identi- 
fication of  999,999  students  without  remov- 
ing control  of  the  numbering  system  from 
tfre  school  system.  It  would  more  than 
meet  the  needs  of  that  system  even  if  a 
period  of  30  years  were  used  as  an 
appropriate  non-repeat  cycle. 

• Since  the  misuse  of  the  Social  Insurance 
Number  even  beyond  the  school  should  be 
a concern  to  teachers,  a program  should  be 
mounted  to  inform  the  student  and  parent 
of  their  rights  and  obligations  concerning 
the  SIN  system.  Such  a program  could 
take  the  form  of  a positive  information 
campaign  that  would  inform  the  individual 
of  the  legitimate  uses  of  the  Social 
Insurance  System  and  of  the  means  the 
public  has  to  protect  it.  The  schools  are  in 
a powerful  position  to  influence  the  use  of 
SINs  since  it  is  in  secondary  school  that 
most  Canadians  obtain  their  SIN.7  Impres- 
sing upon  students  the  appropriate  uses  of 
the  SIN  and  the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
refuse  to  provide  the  SIN  for  inappropriate 
uses  would  provide  a significant  profes- 
sional service  to  students. 

Conclusion 

The  school  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  our  value  systems  and  our 
willingness  to  participate  in  society.  For 


this  reason  the  school  must  recognize  its 
role  in  the  development  of  our  attitudes 
toward  individual  rights  and  their  protec- 
tion. Privacy  is  one  such  right.  Its 
protection  is  important  for  as  Ryan  points 
out: 

Privacy,  then  is  not  just  an  individual 
interest,  but  is  first  and  foremost  a political 
value  of  the  highest  order.  The  creation 
now  of  a conceptual  rubric  under  which 
privacy  can  be  protected,  both  legally  as 
well  as  ethically,  will  be  as  important  to 
the  functioning  of  western  democracy  at 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  as  was:  the 
existence  of  a viable  concept  of  freedom  of 
speech  at  its  beginning .8 

Because  the  school  must  retain  information 
on  individuals  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
professional  responsibilities,  it  must  con- 
sider the  implications  of  doing  so,  particu- 
larly if  that  information  can  fall  under  the 
control  of  those  without  the  same  profes- 
sional ethics  as  teachers.  Computerization 
of  school  data  on  students  is  inevitable  and 
the  protection  of  student  privacy  will  hinge 
on  the  school  controlling  the  identification 
of  the  data  it  collects.  Identification  by 
Social  Insurance  Number  will  work  against 
the  retention  of  that  control  by  educators 
as  it  will  facilitate  the  linking  of  educational 
records  to  banks  of  data  controlled  by 
other  private  and  public  groups. 

The  school  and  teachers  must  make  a 
decision.  Will  they  jeopardize  the  privacy 
of  their  clientele,  i.e.,  children,  by  employ- 
ing what  may  appear  to  be  the  administra- 
tively convenient  Social  Insurance  Number 
or,  will  they  stand  firm  against  this  trend? 
Protecting  the  privacy  of  students  means 
protecting  the  long  term  interests  of  the 
right  to  privacy  of  us  all.  Teachers  have 
the  power  and  capability  to  protect  student 
rights.  Do  they  have  the  will? 
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THE  WORKING  CURRICULUM 
An  Alternative  Approach  for  Dropouts 


The  Creative  Wood  Shop  at  Eastdale. 


Refurbishing  an  old  desk  at  the  Strip  Joint. 


Young  people  at  work  in  Mario ’s  Community  Kitchen. 
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Dale  Shuttleworth,  Toronto  Board  of 
Education. 

The  Toronto  Board  of  Education’s 
Research  Department  in  their  study  Pat- 
terns of  Dropping  Out 1 estimated  that  the 
dropout  rate  in  Toronto  secondary  schools 
was  24  percent  or  almost  8,000  students  a 
year.  Two  of  the  largest  groups  within  this 
population  were  the  ‘Work  Oriented’  and 
‘Family  Supporters.’  Their  main  reasons  for 
leaving  school  were  to  assume  employment 
either  as  a demonstration  of  their  need  to 
feel  more  mature  or  to  help  support  their 
families  in  times  of  crisis. 

Each  year  there  are  also  about  600 
fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-olds  seeking 
employment  through  the  Leaving  School 
Early  program.  A survey  of  these  students 
has  indicated  that  most  do  not  like  school 
and  fail  to  see  any  value  in  formal 
education.  Their  reasons  for  wishing  to 
leave  school  were  related  to  financial  need 
and/or  problems  of  a family  or  personal 
nature. 

The  Research  Department  concluded 
that  the  dropout  problem  in  Toronto  was  of 
‘staggering’  proportions.  In  fact,  only  40 
percent  of  the  students  entering  grade  nine 
will  graduate  from  grade  twelve  and  only 
20  percent  from  grade  thirteen. 

The  severity  of  this  problem  to  society 
becomes  even  more  acute  when  the 
employment  situation  in  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto is  examined.  A recent  report  from 
the  Social  Planning  Council  has  observed 
that  in  the  Metro  Toronto  Census  Area 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1978  there  were 
14.5  unemployed  persons  for  every  avail- 
able job.  The  rate  of  overall  youth 
unemployment  (age  15-24)  in  the  Toronto 
area  stood  at  15  percent,  while  a special 
survey  of  youth  unemployment  in  Regent 
Park  in  July  1977,  revealed  the  rate  for  that 
area  to  be  51  percent.2  Therefore,  at  a time 
when  thousands  of  young  people  are 
choosing  to  leave  school  to  seek  a place  in 
the  world  of  work,  there  are  very  few 
employment  opportunities  available,  even 
of  a short-term  or  marginal  nature.  The 
result  could  be  an  increased  sense  of 
failure  and  disillusionment  among  our 
unemployed  youth  contributing  to  serious 
social  problems. 

The  profound  impact  of  this  movement 
is  also  felt  in  the  schools  where  as  many  as 
400  teachers  could  be  displaced.  When  this 
situation  is  coupled  with  the  beginning  of  a 
natural  decline  in  the  number  of  students 
entering  secondary  schools,  the  problem  is 
of  crisis  proportions  as  it  affects  teacher 
employment  as  well  as  the  use  of 
educational  resources. 

Our  traditional  attempts  to  quell  the 
dropout  rate  have  involved  the  provision 
of  school  programs  based  on  the  premise 
that  an  academic-vocational  preparation 
"system  is  the  only  valid  approach.  How- 
ever, today’s  youth  tends  to  be  better 
informed  about  social  and  economic 
realities.  There  is  a realization  that  job 
experience  may  be  more  important  to 


future  employment  stability  than  academic 
credentials.  Therefore,  it  is  time  to 
consider  a non-institutional  educational 
alternative  which  focuses  on  work  and  uses 
academic  skills  to  support  needs  which 
emerge  through  experience  on  the  job. 

One  such  approach  is  a demonstration 
project  known  as  the  Student  Employment 
Experience  Centre  Project  (SEEC),  which 
was  established  in  July  1978  by  the 
Leamxs  Foundation  Inc.,  a non-profit 
community  organization  which  cooperates 
with  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education  in 
developing  innovative  and  experimental 
programs.  The  SEEC  Project  provides 
full-time  employment  at  the  adult  mini- 
mum wage  for  14  and  15-year-olds  who 
have  left  school  under  the  Early  School 
Leaving  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, as  well  as  part-time  employment  for 
older  students  who  are  considered  to  be 
potential  dropouts.  The  project  will 
receive  financial  assistance  from  Employ- 
ment & Immigration.  Canada  for  up  to 
three  years  to  employ  at  least  eighteen 
student  workers  and  five  management 
personnel  (with  industrial  and  small  busi- 
ness experience).  In  addition,  the  Toronto 
Board  of  Education  has  contributed  sur- 
plus space,  equipment  and  materials  which 
has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  several 
‘cottage  industries.’ 

Mario’s  Place  is  a restaurant  and  cafeteria 
which  uses  a vacant  kitchen  facility  at 
Eastdale  Collegiate  to  provide  a food 
service  for  students,  staff  and  area 
residents. 

Mario’ s Community  Kitchen  is  a catering 
operation  serving  day  care  centres,  meals- 
on-wheels,  meetings,  conferences  and 
special  events. 

The  Creative  Wood  Shop  (also  at  Eastdale) 
produces  a line  of  novelty  items  made  from 
pine  (e.g.,  wall  racks,  bread  boxes)  which 
are  now  distributed  across  Canada. 

The  Strip  Joint  in  the  basement  of  Contact 
School  refurbishes  surplus  wooden  class- 
room furniture  to  be  sold  as  antiques  and 
memorabilia.  Individual  pieces  of  furniture 
are  also  received  from  the  public  to  be 
refurbished  on  a contract  basis. 

Paper  Chase  salvages  waste  paper  from 
the  Education  Centre  (administrative  of- 
fices for  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  School 
Board)  for  resale  to  a paper  broker.  The 
recovery  system  developed  here  is  now 
being  extended  to  other  office  buildings. 
Each  of  these  enterprises  has  been 
designed  to  operate  as  a small  business  on 
a cost  recovery  basis.  Therefore,  revenue 
from  sales  is  used  to  defray  expenses  so  as 
eventually  to  make  the  Project  self-suf- 
ficient and  provide  capital  for  further 
expansion. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  is  not  work 
experience,  where  students  take  time  out 
from  their  school-based  academic  pursuits 
to  gain  some  experience  in  the  work  place. 


It  is  a community-based  job  creation 
program  for  dropouts  with  an  informal 
academic  component  built-in  to  support 
the  learning  needs  of  the  workers,  ideally, 
such  a program  would  be  focused  on 
groups  of  youth  organized  into  ‘working 
parties’  or  work  projects  (10-15  members) 
using  a small  business  or  cooperative 
enterprise  model.  Each  party  would  have  a 
manager  with  small  business  experience 
and  an  academic  skills  coach  who  would  be 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  surplus  teachers. 
The  academic  skills  coach,  as  a working 
member  of  the  enterprise,  would  also  be 
responsible  for  individual  remedial  pro- 
grams and  other  educational  activities 
according  to  the  learning  needs  of  the 
workers. 

This  approach  would  be  similar  to  the 
‘community  development  corporation’  or 
cooperative  enterprise  model  used  in  rural 
areas.  However,  instead  of  using  natural 
resources  to  create  employment,  the  work 
projects  would  be  developed  on  the  basis 
of  cost-recoverable  service  needs  and  the 
recycling  of  waste  materials. 

An  ‘urban  economic  development  cor- 
poration’ would  be  established  with 
financial  support  from  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  governments  and  Metropolitan 
Toronto  and  services  and  facilities  from 
the  Toronto  Board  of  Education,  the  City 
of  Toronto  and  the  Social  Planning  Council 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto.  A feasibility 
survey  would  identify  service  needs  in  the 
community  and  other  potential  sources  of 
employment  through  the  establishment  of 
innovative  projects.  A resources  study 
would  identify  sources  of  facilities,  goods 
and  services  to  support  the  projects.  A 
work-focused  curriculum  would  be  de- 
veloped for  each  ‘working  party’  to  stress 
practical  skills  required  for  their  particular 
‘cottage  industry’  as  well  as  opportunities 
for  remedial  work  in  such  areas  as  English 
and  mathematics.  The  process  by  its  very 
nature  would  also  be  a practical  exercise  in 
small  business  development  and  entre- 
preneurial skills.  Workers  would  continue 
to  qualify  as  students  at  least  on  a 
part-time  basis.  However,  all  learning 
activities  would  grow  out  of  experience  in 
the  work  place  and  would  be  integrated 
into  the  working  day.  The  program  would 
not  be  an  end  in  itself  but  serve  as  a 
preparation  system  for  a possible  career  in 
small  business  and/or  a return  to  formal 
education. 
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THE  DARK  AGES  OF  EDUCATION: 

An  Inside  History 


by  Ellen  Grozelle 


In  Kindergarten  they  figured  out  fast  who 
could  do  what  and  who  couldn’t  do  what. 
They  would  tell  you  to  do  things,  like  print 
your  name,  and  some  kids  could  and  some 
kids  couldn’t.  If  you  couldn’t,  you  were 
sent  to  Miss  D’s  class.  She  got  the 
not-so-smart  kids,  and  Miss  P.  got  the 
excellent  kids.  We  had  had  three  days  to 
get  smart.  Even  then  you’d  been  singled 
out,  even  before  the  actual  schooling 
started. 

I didn’t  like  Miss  D.;  she  was  a real 
tyrant,  and  I didn’t  want  to  be  in  her  class. 

I got  there,  and  she  said,  ‘Oh,  I have  you'.' 
And  I said,  ‘Yes,  ma’am,’  small  and 
shaking  and  trembling. 

I failed  Kindergarten.  Then  one  after- 
noon I came  home,  and  I was  a nervous 
wreck.  My  Grandma  said,  ‘What  happened? 
All  I could  get  out  was,  ‘Miss  D . . .’ 

But  that  was  enough.  Grandma  had  me  put 
up  a year  to  Grade  I but  I couldn’t  do 
Grade  I work,  so  after  a couple  of  days  I 
went  back  into  Kindergarten.  This  time  I 
went  to  Miss  P’s  class. 

Even  in  Kindergarten,  kids  of  5 or  6 
years  old  would  come  up  and  say,  ‘What 
are  you  doing,  Ellen?  Are  you  still  down  at 
that  book?  After  all  these  years?’  They 
didn’t  give  you  any  extra  help;  they  didn’t 
care.  One  day  I missed  school,  and  they 
didn’t  even  ask  why  I was  away. 

Miss  P.  got  me  to  Grade  I,  and  I met 
Miss  W.  That  was  a sad  day.  Miss  W.  said, 
‘You’re  dumb,  you’re  born  dumb,  and 
you’ll  always  be  dumb.  You’ll  live  dumb 
and  you’ll  die  dumb.’  No  compassion,  just 
because  I wrote  my  first  number  five 
backwards.  It  wasn’t  my  fault. 

I spent  years  in  Grade  I.  They  would 
give  you  small  things  to  do,  and  if  you 
couldn’t  grasp  them  right  away,  you  got 
pushed  back,  and  somebody  else  got  ahead 
of  you.  By  and  by,  you  found  put  that  you 
were  doing  small  puzzles  when  the  other 
kids  were  doing  real  work  and  getting 
ahead  of  you.  They  would  mark  you 
‘present,’  and  they  would  make  sure  you 
had  something  to  do,  but  it  wasn’t  what  the 
other  kids  were  doing.  You  knew  that  it 


was  playtime  for  you  when  it  was 
worktime  for  them.  The  other  kids  knew 
that  you  just  weren’tlbrijght  enough,  and  so 
even  these  small  kids  of  six  or  seven  would 
say,  ‘There’s  another  dummy.’ 

It  might  have  helped  ir|he  teacher  had 
repeated  herself  pore  specifically.  God 
help  you  if  you  didn't  catch  what  she  said 
fast  enough,  because  she  didn't  give  you 
any  time:  she  just  gave  you  your 
assignment.  You  would  put  up  your  hand, 
and  she’d  spy,  ‘Forget  it.  I said  it  once, 
class,  and  I don’t  believe  in  repeating 
myself.'  The  teachers  talked  soft 
the  time  you  caught  the  drift  of  w 
were  saying,  they  were  on  to  son 
else.  What  you  couldn’t  get,  was 
you  like  a huge  tidal  wave. 

If  you  couldn’t  keep  up,  you  were  seated 
in  frop  of  the  class  with  the  big  funnel  hat 
on  that  had  ‘DUNCE’  written  on  it.  I know 
that  it  sounds  like  something  out  of  a 1930 
movie,  but  that’s  the  way  it  was.  You  were 
always  marked.  You  were  set  out  as  a 1 
dumb-bun  — as  an  example  to  the  other 
kids  — not  to  be  like.  ‘Don’t  be  like  Ellen. 
Smarten  up.  Don't  be  dumb  like  she  is.’ 
You  thought,  for  sure,  that  the  teachers 
you  had  had  the  year  before  spoke  tpl^our 
new  teachers.  You  were  afraid  that  you 
would  be  in  the  same  boat  as  you  were  in 
the  year  before.  For  example,  Miss  T.  was 
my  teacher,  and  she  was  helping  me  a lot. 
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Miss  W.  came  into  Miss  T.  and  said,  ‘Why 
waste  your  time  with  that  child.  She’s  so 
dumb  ...  I had  her  in  my  class  last  yeaftr 
and  . . .’  You  couldn’t  hear  what  they  were 
saying  but  you  knew  they  were  talking 
about  you  because  you  were  the  only  one 
who  didn’t  keep  up.  Ydur  friends  had  gone 
on  to  Grade  2 or  3,  and  you  were  still  stuck 
in  Grade  1.  So  you  knew.  After  that  I 
didn’t  receive  as  much  help  as  I got  before 
Miss  W.  spoke  to;  Miss  T. 

In  those  schools  the  walls  were  very 
dark  green,  the  desks  were  dark  brown, 
and  the  blackboard  was  black.  You  would 
think  you  were  in  jail  rather  than  at  school; 
they  even  had  chicken  wire  outside  the 
school  windows.  That’s  why  I call  it  the 
Dark  Ages,  because  that’s  how  you  felt  — 
you  were  there  by  yourself,  because  you’d 
watch  the  rest  of  the  kids  get  ahead,  and 
you  were  stuck  there. 

There  was  a lot  of  red  tape  from  the 
board  of  education  before  you  got  into  a 
special  school 
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ten,  I was  only  in  Grade  3,  and  barely 
making  that.  I was  still  living  with  my 
grandparents  and  my  grandfather  realized 
there  was  something  wrong  with  me;  that  I 
needed  special  help.  He  took  me  down  to 
the  board  of  education.  They  said,  ‘Well, 
Mr.  M.,  we  just  haven’t  got  the  facilities 
for  these  slow,  hard  cases.  It’s  a hard  case 
when  your  child  just  can’t  keep  up,  and 
they're  overfilled  at  these  other  schools. 

We  don’t  know  what  we  can  do,  but  your 
granddaughter  is  just  going  to  have  to  put 
up  with  it  until  we  find  a place  for  her  to 
go.’  That  was  partly  what  I heard,  and 
partly  what  my  grandfather  told  my 
grandmother.  He  said,  ‘I  don’t  understand. 
They  don’t  care.  As  if,  “she’s  a dumb 
child  — well,  it’s  too  bad.”  As  if  it  was  her 
fault.’ 

They  finally  found  out  that  I had  bad 
eyes,  and  I went  to  a sight-saving  class  for 
four  months.  That’s  where  I learned  how 
to  read.  They  had  big  books  with  such 
large  print  that  I could  see  it,  and  that’s 
how  I learned.  I got  glasses,  but  then, 
when  I could  see,  I found  out  I was  writing 
all  my  numbers  backwards.  It  was  very 
hard  to  have  bad  eye-sight  to  go  with 
everything  else  — you  just  felt  like  your 
head  was  cut  off. 

Now  I have  my  speech  under  control  but 
then.  I’d  say  the  same  word  over  and  over 
again.  It  got  to  the  point  that  they  wouldn’t 
give  me  any  talking  time.  I was  just  there, 
drawing  and  colouring.  You  felt  like  your 
head  was  on  your  neck,  but  it  might  just  as 
well  be  off  your  neck.  You  were  there,  but 
it  didn’t  matter  whether  you  were  there  or 
not;  you  were  just  there  because  the  law 
said  you  had  to  be  at  school  from  the  age 
of  5 to  the  age  of  16. 

After  that  I went  to  my  first  opportunity 
class.  It. was  so  crowded  that  they  put  us  in 
the  gym.  A lot  of  us  had  extra  homework, 
because  the  teacher  didn’t  have  time  for  us 
during  the  day.  There  were  between  150 
and  200  in  the  class  with  one  teacher  who 
only  centered  on  the  smart  child,  the  one 
that  could  grasp  things  and  get  ahead. 

The  other  kids  in  the  school  would  come 
up  and  ask  my  name,  and  I would  say  my 
name  and  my  teacher’s  name.  They  all 
knew  that  Miss  N.  had  the  opportunity 
class  and  the  minute  you  mentioned  that 
you  were  in  Miss  N’s  class,  they’d  say, 
‘Oh,  you’re  one  of  those  dumb  kids,  eh?’  It 
was  just  an  instant  reaction.  Then  there 
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was  one  girl  who  started  with  me  in  Miss 
N's  class  who  got  smarter.  Miss  N.  told 
her,  ‘Well,  now,  Joan,  you  are  just  too 
smart  for  us,  so  you’ll  be  moved  up  to  one 
of  the  other  classes.'  Even  the  teacher 
labelled  us  as  dumb  by  telling  Joan  that  she 
was  too  smart  for  our  classroom. 

When  they  all  said  you  were  dumb,  you 
just  felt  defeated.  You  would  just  fold  your 
hands  and  say,  ‘All  right,  I’m  dumb. 

What’s  the  sense  of  trying?  I’m  dumb. 
That’s  the  way  I am.'  It’s  just  like  hearing 
a cracked  record  go  over  and  over  again. 
‘You’re  dumb,  you’re  dumb,  you’re 
dumb.’  You  heard  it  so  often  that  you 
believed  it.  That  was  my  first  big  hurdle 
when  I reached  the  opportunity  class.  I 
thought  I was  no  good.  I just  felt  that  I was 
nothing. 

Then  I went  to  a specialist  and  he  gave  a 
name  to  my  problem.  I was  not  retarded.  It 
wasn't  my  fault.  A large  balloon  in  my 
brain,  called  the  cerebellum,  was  somehow 
crushed.  Today,  they  call  that  a natural 
birth  defect  but  years  ago,  you  were  either 
smart  or  dumb.  There  was  no  reason  why: 
you  were  just  like  that. 

One  year  Miss  N.,  the  opportunity  class 
teacher,  was  very  sick  so  another  teacher, 
Miss  L.,  came  in.  This  teacher  gave  us  a 
lot  of  time.  In  fact,  one  night  she  kept  the 
whole  class  after  four  o’clock.  We  thought 
that  was  very  mean  of  her,  but  then  she 
said,  ‘Class,  this  is  the  only  way  I can  get 
down  to  your  problems  individually.  There 
are  so  many  people  here  that  I am  going  to 
divide  you  into  four  groups.’  My  group 
stayed  two  nights  a week,  and  we  were 
there  until  5:30  p.m.  Miss  L.  would  even 
buy  us  supper.  She  said  she  was  going  to 
lift  every  one  of  us  up  to  our  potential  and 
that  is  what  she  did.  It  seemed  a sad  day 
when  she  left. 

There  was  one  boy,  Ken,  who  wouldn’t 
pick  up  with  Miss  N.  because  Miss  N. 
didn’t  give  him  any  time.  Now  Ken  was  a 
very  sociable  guy  but  he  was  a day- 
dreamer.  He  would  just  sit  there  and  look 
at  the  board  and  daydream.  He  couldn’t 
care  less.  But  by  the  time  Miss  L.  got  done 
with  him,  he  was  in  a regular  class  with 
the  smarter  kids.  He  had  gotten  to  the 
point  of  saying,  ‘Well,  I’m  dumb,  so  I’ll 
just  sit  here  and  look  dumb.’  When  he 
went  up  to  the  regular  class,  Miss  L.  said, 

‘I  knew  you  could  do  it.  You  thought  that 
you  were  just  too  far  gone,  but  nobody  is 
ever  too  far  gone  as  long  as  they  try.  It  is 
when  you  don’t  try  that  you’re  far  gone.’ 
All  that  Ken  needed  was  that  little  push, 
and  that’s  what  Miss  L.  gave  him. 

When  Ken  left,  the  other  kids  thought, 
‘Well,  if  JKen  could  do  it,  I can  do  it.’  It 
was  a special  push.  It  turned  out  that  some 
were  smarter  than  they  thought  they  were. 

I tried,  but  I just  didn’t  have  the  extra 
‘oomph’  that  the  other  kids  had.  Some  kids 
were  there  because  they  were  capable  of 
learning  but  they  didn’t  want  to.  Many 
teachers  get  mixed  up  with  that  — ones 
who  are  capable  but  won’t,  and  ones  who 
aren’t  capable,  yet  they  try,  and  just  don’t 


get  it.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  you’ll  find  that 
Johnny  is  trying,  but  he  just  can’t  hack  it; 
the  other  time  you’ll  find  that  Johnny  can 
do  it  when  he  wants  to.  It  was  like  that 
with  my  sight  — they  thought  you  didn’t 
want  to  see  it,  and  that’s  why  you  couldn’t 
see  it,  not  that  you  just  couldn’t  see  it. 

When  I went  to  vocational  school,  it  was 
the  only  one  in  the  city.  That  school  was 
overcrowded  too.  I overheard  one  teacher 
say,  ‘I  don’t  know  what  we’re  going  to  do 
about  the  fire  regulations,  because  there’s 
over  a thousand  kids  here  when  there’s 
only  supposed  to  be  500.’ 

At  the  vocational  school,  they  took  time 
to  find  out  the  trouble  spots.  You  got  extra 
homework  but  you  didn’t  get  that  much 
help  from  your  teacher  because  there  were 
so  many  students. 

I did  well  in  health,  grammar,  science, 
babysitting,  cooking,  and  housecleaning. 
Spelling  and  math  were  my  downfalls.  If 
you  asked  me  to  add  a half  a pie  and  a 
quarter  of  a pie,  I found  that  hard.  But  to 
bake  a pie,  you  couldn't  ask  for  a faster 
pie-maker.  I was  a whiz  at  it.  Our  principal 
was  the  taste  tester  and  he  had  three  pieces 
of  my  pie.  What  I’m  saying  is  that  at  some 
things  you’re  A-l , and  at  other  things 
you’re  a complete  flop,  period!  It’s  not  that 
you  can’t  do  anything , it's  just  that  some 
people  do  better  with  their  hands  than  with 
their  brains.  People  think  that  when  you 
don't  do  well  with  the  brain,  you  don’t  do 
well  with  anything,  but  it’s  not  that  way. 

I liked  the  vocational  school  because  you 
did  more  with  your  hands  and  less  with  the 
brain.  They  said,  ‘You  can’t  do  spelling. 
Fine!  Do  the  best  you  can.  You  can’t  do 
math.  Fine!  Go  as  high  as  you  can.'  You 
were  asked  to  do  your  best.  There  wasn’t 
that  much  pressure.  I even  began  to  look 
forward  to  school. 

Not  everyone  was  happy  though.  Poor 
Debbie,  I felt  sorry  for  her  because  I 
believe  she  was  one  of  the  smart  ones  who 
was  pushed  aside.  She  just  wouldn’t  try 
anymore.  She  would  go  to  her  mirror  at  the 
school  and  get  self-confidence  by  patting 
her  hair  and  saying,  ‘Oh,  Debbie,  you’re  so 
beautiful.’  And  ‘Debbie,  there’s  nobody 
like  you.  The  rest  of  these  dumb-dumbs 
just  don’t  know  you’re  so  intelligent.’ 
Really,  she  was  just  puffing  herself  up.  She 
had  nothing  else.  It  was  just  that  she  was 
so  frustrated,  really  frustrated,  because 
nobody  paid  her  any  attention. 

Lots  of  older  girls’  parents  just  gave  up, 
and  took  them  right  out  of  school.  They 
said,  ‘They’re  just  wasting  time  here.’ 

Many  of  them  got  small  jobs  at  toy 
factories  or  stuffing  envelopes,  things  like 
that.  They  didn’t  get  the  kind  of  education 
that  would  help  them  go  out  and  get 
themselves  a job  where  they  would  make 
money.  You  had  to  have  Grade  10  just  to 
sweep  an  office  floor.  They  wouldn’t  even 
take  vocational  school  students.  They  must 
have  figured  they’re  just  not  smart  enough: 
vocational  school  students  might  leave 
something  behind  if  they  swept  the  floor. 

My  grandfather’s  office  moved,  and  I 


had  to  change  schools.  I went  to  a junior 
high  that  had  a kind  of  a high  school 
atmosphere.  There  were  special  books  for 
the  slower  people  and  I picked  up  a bit 
there.  One  teacher  there  was  a regular  high 
school  teacher  but  she  was  also  geared  for 
special  learning.  That  was  the  first  time  I 
had  ever  heard  of  the  name  ‘special 
learning  disability.’  Before,  it  was  like 
there  was  no  disability,  you  were  just  a 
dumb  person.  This  teacher  said,  ‘It’s  not 
your  fault.  We’ll  make  it  through.  I know 
you’re  in  a regular  high  school,  but  I’ll  tell 
the  teachers  that  you  come  in  contact  with 
to  have  special  patience  with  you,  seeing 
that  you  are  a slow  learner.’  That  was  all 
that  was  said,  and  they  helped  me  out. 

My  grandfather  died  and  my  grandma 
moved  out  of  the  city  to  a small  town.  The 
new  teacher  said,  ‘You  can  do  it.  We  are 
going  to  hack  it  out  together,  and  you’re 
going  to  end  up  with  Grade  8 at  least.’  So  I 
passed  Grade  8 just  by  the  skin  of  my 
teeth,  but  I passed  it. 

So,  I think,  when  the  teachers  take  an 
active  interest,  the  pupils  get  along  better. 

If  you  give  them  a bit  of  encouragement, 
even  the  dumbest  person  of  all  will  jump 
out  for  it.  Even  if  they  can’t  jump  out  that 
far,  they’ll  jump  a bit  at  least. 

Now  there  are  more  vocational  schools 
and  that's  good.  And  now,  there  are  more 
teachers  who  can  take  Bobby  and  Jack 
aside  and  teach  them  the  fundamentals. 

But  there  is  a definite  stigma  in  being  a 
slow  learner.  Even  when  I looked  for  a job, 
the  minute  they  knew  I only  had  Grade  8 
education,  they  said,  ‘Sorry.’  All  I could 
get  was  babysitting  and  housecleaning 
work  with  my  education.  You  know,  you 
are  very  limited  in  what  you  can  do  with 
the  education  you  had. 

People  could  be  scarred  for  life  from  an 
experience  like  I had.  Now  I can  kind  of 
laugh  about  those  years  but  I feel  sorry  for 
those  people  who  can’t.  I don’t  feel  bad 
about  it  now  but  years  ago,  I felt  awful.  I 
couldn’t  even  talk  about  it. 

I hope  this  helps  others;  that  they’ll  all 
understand  what  the  slower  learner  goes 
through. 

Ellen  is  a former  special  education  student 
who  attended  one  of  the  first  vocational 
schools  for  girls  in  Toronto.  She  is  now  30 
years  old,  has  some  physical  disabilities 
and  lives  with  her  mother  and  younger 
siblings.  The  depth  of  the  effect  of  her  own 
schooling  experiences  shows  through  in  her 
words:  she  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for 
understanding  and  compassion  for  slow 
learners. 

The  above  story  is  the  result  of  an 
unstructured  interview  I had  with  Ellen.  It 
had  been  edited  for  continuity  and  clarity, 
but  the  words  are  Ellen's.  / believe  that 
retrospective  accounts  such  as  this  provide 
understanding  of  a depth  and  richness  that 
traditional  methodologies  cannot  attain. 

Carl.  J.  Bognar 

Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland. 
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Amid  the  alien  corn' 

\ 


Judy  Young 
Secretary  of  State 


There  is  something  courageous  about 
pledging  loyalty  to  your  mother  tongue  in 
an  alien  land.  (John  Miska)1 

Indeed,  there  is  something  courageous 
about  writing  in  a tongue  that  is  not  the 
official  tongue  of  the  writer’s  adopted 
homeland.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
there  is  something  disheartening  about  it 
too. 

It  is  courageous  to  pursue  a writing 
career  when  the  writer  lives  in  an 
environment,  a language,  a culture  that  is 
different  from  the  one  in  which  he 
developed  as  a writer.  (Although  one  could 
argue  that  usually  there  is  no  conscious 
choice  involved,  rather  it  is  a question  of 
the  force  of  circumstances  — the  writer 
continues  to  write  in  his  mother-tongue 
because  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
function  as  a creative  writer  in  the 
language  of  his  new  country.)  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  he  is  surrounded  by  an 
‘alien’  culture  need  not  be  an  entirely 
negative  aspect  of  his  career,  for  it  could 
feed  his  imagination;  it  could  provide  him 
with  the  raw  material  for  his  work.  The 
‘immigrant  experience,’  questions  of  alie- 
nation, memory,  harking  back  to  a 
different  world,  the  clash  of  cultures  are  all 
frequently  recurring  themes  in  Canadian 
writing.  Indeed,  they  are  a characteristic 
feature  of  Canadian  literature.  We  need 
only  think  of  well-known  novelists  such  as 
F.  P.  Grove,  ( Settlers  of  the  Marsh), 

Henry  Kreisel  ( The  Rich  Man),  Margaret 
Laurence  ( The  Diviners),  Brian  Moore 
{The  Luck  of  Ginger  Coffey),  Martha 
Ostenso  ( Wild  Geese),  Mordecai  Richler 
{The  Apprenticeship  of  Buddy  Kravitz), 
Laura  Salverson  {The  Viking  Heart),  Rudy 
Wiebe  {Peace  Shall  Destroy  Many). 

Among  poets,  too,  there  are  many  who 
have  found  inspiration  in  these  themes: 
Margaret  Atwood,  Pier  Giorgio  Di  Cicco, 
Gary  Geddes,  Joy  Kogawa,  Dorothy 
Livesay  and  Andrew  Suknaski  are  but  a 
few  of  them.  This  brief  listing  does  not 


even  take  into  account  the  French/English 
cultural  and  linguistic  conflict  as  it  is 
conveyed  in  Canadian  literature. 

For  the  Canadian  who  writes  in  a 
language  other  than  French  and  English, 
however,  the  situation  is  full  of  pathos. 
Such  an  author  may  write  about  the  great 
universal  themes  of  all  artists;  may  write 
about  the  most  topical  and  exciting  issues 
and  events  of  the  day;  may  have  a style 
that  would  assure  him  or  her  an  honorable 
place  among  other  acknowledged  Canadian 
authors  — but  he  or  she  has  no  audience, 
no  public,  no  feedback,  no  recognition;  and 
is  destined  to  work  in  isolation  if  not  a 
vacuum. 

Despite  this,  Canadian  writers  of  Central 
and  Eastern  European  background  are 
outstanding;  yet  what  a sad  fate  their  work 
has.  Five  hundred  or  perhaps  1000  copies 
of  their  books  are  printed  (often  in 
unattractive  format  because  of  lack  of 
funds.)  Some  are  sold,  some  are  given 
away,  some  are  bought  by  university 
libraries  — and  the  rest  remain  in  a 
basement,  an  attic,  the  author’s  bedroom, 
carefully  stored  away.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  perhaps  even  more  true  of  the  work  by 
authors  of  Central  and  East  European 
backgrounds  than  others  since  they  have 
no  real  links  of  communication  with  their 
home  countries.  So  there  is  a hidden  body 
of  literature,  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
Canadian  readers  and  critics,  a whole 
unknown  dimension  of  Canadian  literature. 

Up  to  1968,  Watson  Kirkconnell  had 
apparently  collected  about  2000  volumes  of 
‘New  Canadian’  books  (these  are  now  in 
the  library  of  Acadia  University.)2  John 
Miska  notes  that  in  the  last  decade  alone, 

86  volumes  of  Hungarian  poetry,  prose  and 
drama  have  been  published  in  Canada  not 
to  mention  articles,  poems,  short  stories 
published  in  newspapers  and  magazines. 
How  many  more  there  must  be  of 
Ukrainian  or  German  works  since  both 
these  groups  are  significantly  larger  than 
the  Hungarians  in  Canada.  Nevertheless, 
until  Mr.  Miska’ s bibliography  of  ethnic 
creative  literature  becomes  available  we  do 
not  even  know  just  how  much  or  what 
there  is  of  this  ‘transient  but  intensely 
significant  phase  of  Canada’s  national 


literature.’3  Certainly,  in  1935  when 
Watson  Kirkconnel  published  the  first 
anthology  of  Canadian  poetry  in  translation 
from  Ukrainian,  Icelandic,  Swedish, 
Norwegian,  Hungarian  and  other  lan- 
guages, he  estimated  that  the  published 
poetry  of  ‘New  Canadians’  in  the  first  three 
decades  of  this  century  had  exceeded  in 
quantity  ‘all  Canadian  poetry  published  in 
French;  while  in  Western  Canada  . . . this 
unknown  poetry  has  surpassed  that  of 
Anglo-Canadians  both  in  quantity  and  in 
quality.’4 

Successive  waves  of  immigration  from 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  since  then  will 
have  increased  that  output  considerably. 
Nevertheless,  the  work  and  the  authors 
remain  largely  unknown  and  unevaluated, 
sometimes  even  within  their  own  com- 
munities. Such  isolation  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  Canadian  reading  and 
writing  public  must  inevitably  lead  to  an 
inward  looking,  egocentric  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  writer  (and  the  community);  an 
attitude  which  reaffirms  the  feeling  of 
alienation  from  the  majority  society  and 
continues  to  draw  images  of  ‘marginal 
people  for  whom  everything  important 
happens  somewhere  else.’s  In  the  end,  the 
creative  impulse  must  suffer  as  the  writer 
is  tom  between  two  worlds,  looking  back 
to  the  one  which  is  no  more  and  not  being 
able  to  participate  in  the  other  because  of 
the  barrier  of  language. 

Since  Watson  Kirconnell’s  anthology, 
little  has  been  published  in  English  or 
French  translation  of  the  literature  of  ‘New 
Canadians.’  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  1971 
that  the  next  anthology  of  poetry  was 
published.  This  was  Volvox:  Poetry  from 
the  Unofficial  Languages  of  Canada; 
edited  by  Michael  Yates  and  Charles 
Lillard.6  In  1976,  a prose  anthology 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a special  issue  of 
the  Canadian  Fiction  Magazine,  also 
edited  by  Charles  Lillard.7  In  both  of  these 
anthologies  the  works  of  authors  of  a 
variety  of  backgrounds  were  represented. 
There  have  also  been  a number  of 
anthologies  published  displaying  the  works 
of  authors  of  the  same  ethnic  group, 
notably  Hungarian,  Yiddish,  Mennonite 
and  Ukrainian.8  There  are,  of  course,  a 
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number  of  translations  of  works  by 
individual  writers. 

In  addition  to  these  anthologies,  a certain 
amount  of  bibliographic  material  also 
exists.  The  University  of  Toronto’s  Quar- 
terly Annual  Review  of  Canadian  Books 
has  contained  a section  on  ‘publications  in 
other  languages’  since  1952  and,  therefore, 
some  recognition  has  been  given  to  this 
added  dimension  of  Canadian  literature. 
(However,  I must  register  my  amazement 
when,  on  first  looking  into  the  Annual 
Review  a year  or  so  ago,  I found  that 
virtually  all  other  language  publications  in 
Canada  in  the  last  10  years  had  been 
Ukrainian!).  I possessed  a number  of 
Hungarian  and  German  books  recently 
published  in  Canada  and  had  naturally 
assumed  that  there  were  dozens  of  others. 

I now  understand  that  last  year  Prof. 
Orenstein  of  McGill  University  reviewed 
Hebrew  and  Yiddish  books  and  am  looking 
forward  to  the  day  when  other  languages 
can  be  added  to  this  very  useful  part  of  a 
well-respected,  scholarly  journal.  Bibliog- 
raphies have  also  been  undertaken  by  the 
Canadian  Ethnic  Studies  — a journal 
published  at  the  University  of  Calgary. 

Bibliographies  and  anthologies,  how- 
ever, can  only  achieve  so  much:  they  list 
names  and  they  indicate  the  existence  of 
material.  We  must  look  beyond  listings  to 
rank  the  names,  appreciate  and  evaluate 
the  material  and  finally  see  it  in  perspective 
and  place  it  within  the  contemporary 
Canadian  literary  scene.  In  fact,  an- 
thologies of ‘ethnic’  writers  might  only 
compound  the  problem  of  isolation  and 
separation.  After  all,  which  writer  would 
wish  to  be  included  purely  on  the  basis  of 
ethnicity?  We  must  look  beyond  the 
linguistic  and  cultural  walls  that  separate 
every  one  of  our  communities  from  each 
other  and  from  the  mainstream  of  Canadian 
literature. 

We  must  display  the  work  of  our  best 
writers  in  as  complete  a form  as  possible 
and  let  the  work  speak  for  itself.  We  must 
encourage  the  study  and  initial  evaluation 
of  our  writers’  work  not  because  of  their 
ethnicity  but  because  of  their  literary 
value.  (This  in  no  way  denies  the  cultural 
conditioning  and  sensibility  of  the  writer.) 
Two  things  are,  therefore,  needed:  transla- 
tions of  the  major  works  of  major  writers 
and  critical  analyses  of  these. works.  Only 
in  this  way  can  they  find  their  place  in 
Canadian  literature.  We  must  look  beyond 
the  egocentrism  and  the  little  jealousies  of 
our  own  group  — out  into  the  bright  and 
vigorous  world  of  our  national  literature. 
And  a vigorous  and  exciting  world  it  really 
is  at  this  moment. 

I have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  right 
time.  Canadian  literature  has  come  into  its 
own  in  the  last  decade.  There  is  a 
tremendous  feeling  of  liveliness;  authors, 
critics  and  talent  seem  to  abound  and  there 
is  a great  deal  of  discussion  on  literature  in 
particular  and  culture  in  general.  In  fact,  it 
has  been  said  that  a cultural  explosion  is 
taking  place  in  this  country.  (The  Quebec 


cultural  revolution  has  no  small  part  in  all 
this.)  Here  is  a chance  that  we  must  grasp; 
a process  of  identify-building  in  which  we 
must  participate. 

Links  between  the  majority  and  ‘other’ 
cultures  are  being  forged  all  the  time.  Some 
writers  have  gained  recognition  already 
through  translation  of  their  works;  among 
these  are  Josef  Skvorecky,  Ian  Dracek, 
Pavel  Javor,  Walter  Bauer,  Illia  Kiriak. 
Some  writers,  of  course,  have  been  able  to 
adopt  English  or  French  and  continue  to 
write  in  the  adopted  language:  such  is  the 
case  with  George  Jonas,  George  Payerle, 
Andrew  Suknaski,  Ian  Dracek,  John 
Marlyn,  Henry  Beissel.  (I  am  limiting 
myself  to  writers  from  Central  and  Eastern 
European  backgrounds.) 

More  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the 
ethnic  writer:  reviews  and  articles  appear 
in  journals  and  newspapers;  the  Canadian 
Authors’  Association  has  published  a small 
anthology  called  Spirit  of  Canada,  cele- 
brating the  cultural  pluralism  of  our 
society;  the  Association  of  Canadian 
Publishers  has  reaffirmed  its  positive 
attitude  to  the  multicultural  nature  of 
Canada;  and  at  a conference  I recently 
attended  on  the  Canadian  novel  — some  of 
the  best-known  writers,  critics  and 
academics  were  present  — several  remarks 
were  made  about  the  enrichment  of 
Canadian  literature  through  the  work  of 
immigrant  writers. 

One  of  Canada’s  best-known  scholars, 
especially  in  the  field  of  comparative 
English-Canadian  and  Quebec  literature, 
Ronald  Sutherland,  has  devoted  a chapter 
to  the  discussion  of  what  he  calls  ‘cultural 
nationalism’  in  the  most  recent  book,  The 
New  Hero.  ‘We  are  witnessing,’  he  says, 
‘several  explosions  of  cultural  nationalism’9 
in  Canada  at  this  moment  (in  Quebec  the 
Acadian  Maritimes  and  various  parts  of 
English  Canada).  One  kind  of  ‘cultural 
nationalism’  is  that  displayed  by  ethnic 
groups: 

Within  large  nations  there  are  ethnic 
groups  frantically  trying  to  maintain  or 
create  distinctive  cultural  identities.  And 
cultural  identity,, of  course,  is  a matter  of 
vital  importance,  for  it  has  to  do  with 
human  dignity  and  basic  attitudes  toward 
life.  In  fact,  by  dint  of  circumstances, 
Canada  has  become  a microcosm  of  the 
contemporary  trends  mentioned  above.10 

Such  ‘cultural  nationalism’  reflected  in 
literature  is,  in  fact,  the  central  driving 
force  behind  much  of  the  literary  or  other 
cultural  expression  of  a group  or  nation. 
However,  there  is  a real  danger  that  a 
cultural  nationalism,  which  could  provide  a 
positive,  a creative  imulse,  might,  instead, 
become  a barrier  to  integration,  an 
isolating  factor.  And  this  is  something  we 
must  fight  against. 

Professor  Sutherland  goes  on  to  say: 
Canada,  after  a long  stupor,  is  now  awake 
and  poised  to  become  a viable  pluralist 
society,  a society  where  distinct  cultural 
groups  co-exist  and  are  held  together  by  a 


loose,  flexible  federation.  ...  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  once  a measure  of 
cultural  security  is  attained  for  all,  then 
communication  among  groups  will  greatly 
increase,  inter-awareness  will  be 
heightened,  and  the  common  values  will  be 
acknowledged  and  come  to  the  fore.  . . . 
What  is  needed  now  is  even  more 
communication,  which  will  bring  about 
greater  intergroup  awareness  and  under- 
standing. In  this  endeavour,  our  writers, 
artists,  media  people,  schools  and  univer- 
sities have  a vital  role  to  play,  an 
unfamiliar  role,  perhaps,  so  far  as  some 
schools  and  universities  are  concerned.  It 
is  a role  which  must  emphasize  the  positive 
character  of  pluralistic  cultural  national- 
ism and  the  value  of  diversity.  Outdated 
concepts  of  political  nationalism,  of  union 
based  on  domination,  conformity,  or 
homogeneity  must  be  set  aside.  In  Canada, 
our  lack  of  oneness,  our  respect  for 
disunity  is  our  strength . 11 
And  so,  we  should  not  stand  like  Ruth,  ‘in 
tears  amid  the  alien  corn’  but  rather,  like 
Keats,  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be 
inspired  by  this  image. 

Those  of  us  who  are  neither  poets  nor 
writers  but  only  readers  and  appreciators 
should  encourage  the  translation,  dissemi- 
nation and  sharing  of  bur  diverse  but 
common  literary  achievements.  I believe 
this  is  an  exciting  challenge. 
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L’emploi  des  temps  du  pass& 


et  I’apprentissage  du  fran^ais  comme 

langue  seconde 


Stephen  A.U.  Ituen,  OISE 

Nous  presentons  ici  la  premiere  partie  de 
1’article  sur  l’emploi  des  temps  du  passe.  La 
deuxieme  partie  apparaitra  dans  le  numero 
de  juin. 

L’emploi  des  temps  passes  pose  beaucoup 
de  problemes  aux  etudiants  qui  apprennent 
le  fran^ais  comme  langue  etrangere;  et  bien 
souvent,  la  maniere  dont  les  temps  du 
passe  sont  presentes  dans  les  manuels 
scolaires  n’aide  pas  les  etudiants  a avoir 
une  connaissance  approfondie  de  l’usage 
de  ces  temps.  Cette  etude  a pour  but 
d’examiner  l’usage  du  passe  simple,  du 
passe  compose  et  de  l’imparfait  et  de 
suggerer  comment  l’usage  de  ces  temps 
peut  se  presenter  en  classe  pour  aider  les 
etudiants  a surmonter  les  problemes  que 
posent  ces  temps. 

Imparfait 

L’imparfait  enonce  un  evenement  (ou  une 
situation)  qui  etait  encore  inacheve  au 
moment  du  passe  auquel  se  reporte  le  sujet 
parlant;  il  montre  ce  fait  en  train  de  se 
derouler,  mais  ne  fait  voir  ni  le  debut,  ni  la 
fin  du  processus.  Les  fonctions  ordinaires 
de  l’imparfait  peuvent  se  resumer  comme 
suit: 

1.  II  s’emploie  pour  marquer  un  fait 
d’habitude  dans  le  passe  ou  la  repetition 
indeterminee  d’un  fait  dans  le  passe. 

II  venait  dejeuner  avec  sa  famille  chaque 
dimanche. 

2.  L’imparfait  sert  a decrire  les  personnes, 
les  choses  ou  les  faits  tels  qu’ils  etaient 
dans  le  passe. 

Les  hommes  de  cette  epoque-la  ne 
savaient  pas  lire. 


3.  (a)  L’imparfait  exprime  les  cir- 
constances  qui  accompagnet  une  action 
principale  dans  le  passe. 

II  pleuvait  quand  nous  sommes  arrives  a 
1’ecole. 

(b)  II  est  le  temps  de  Taction  interrom- 
pue. 

Nous  etions  a l’etude,  quand  l’inspecteur 
entra. 

4.  L’imparfait  s’emploie  pour  marquer  un 
fait  qui  devrait  etre  la  consequence 
inevitable  a’un  autre  fait;  mais  puisque  ce 
dernier  n’a  pas  ete  accompli,  le  fait 
exprime  par  I’imparfait  ne  1’a  pas  ete  non 
plus. 

S’il  se  joignait  a eux,  il  etait  perdu. 

Passe  Simple 

Le  passe  simple  appartient  surtout  a 
1’expression  ecrite.  Il  situe  dans  le  passe 
des  evenements  completement  acheves. 
Nous  essayerons  de  presenter  quelques 
unes  de  ses  fonctions: 

1 . Le  passe  simple  a la  faculte  de  se 
construire  en  serie  avec  lui-meme;  il  est 
done  le  temps  fondamental  du  recit  des 
evenements  passes,  qui  se  presentent  par 
nature  en  serie. 

Il  se  retira  a Lagos,  ouvrit  un  restaurant 
et  fit  fortune. 

2.  Ce  temps  peut  s’employer  pour  indiquer 
une  action  dont  la  duree  a ete  relativement 
longue.  Dans  cet  emploi,  comme  l’a  bien 
observe  Imbs,  le  passe  simple  ‘represente 
l’evenement  vu  du  dehors,  dans  sa 
globalite  impenetrable  a I’analyse.  Il 
n’exclut  pas  la  duree,  mais  il  en  fait 
abstraction,  quite  a l’exprimer  par  un 
moyen  lexical.’  (Imbs,  1968:  86) 

Elle  revajusqu’au  soir. 

3.  L’evenement  qu’exprime  le  passe  sim- 


ple n’est  pas  forcement  unique;  il  peut  etre 
un  evenement  qui  s’est  repete.  Dans  cet 
emploi,  le  passe  simple  s’accompagne 
ordinairement  d’une  determination  tem- 
porelle  comme  ‘chaque  fois,’  ‘souvent,’ 
etc. 

Trois  fois  de  suite,  le  professeur  le  fit 
s’arreter.  Ici,  l’evenement  evoque  au  passe 
simple  est  caracterise  par  son  unicite.  C’est 
le  moyen  lexical  (la  determination  tem- 
porelle)  qui  permet  au  passe  simple 
d’exprimer  une  repetition. 

Le  Passe  Compose 

1.  Le  passe  compose  s’emploie  pour 
marquer  un  fait  acheve  a une  epoque 
determinee  ou  indeterminee  du  passe. 
(Grevisse,  1964:  656) 

J’ai  ecrit  une  lettre. 

2.  Il  s’emploie  avec  la  valeur  du  present 
pour  exprimer  une  verite  generate  ou  un 
fait  d ’experience;  dans  cet  emploi,  le  verbe 
est  accompagne  d’une  determination  tem- 
porelle. 

Le  monde  n’a  jamais  manque  de 
charlatans,  (ibid.:  657) 

3.  Dans  un  conte xte  special,  le  passe 
compose  peut  remplacer  le  futur  anterieur; 
un  fait  non-accompli  est  presente  comme 
s’il  l’etait  deja.  Selon  Imbs,  on  a affaire  ici 
au  ‘style  prophetique  familier.’  (Imbs, 

1968:  103) 

Attends  un  peu:  j’ai  bientot  termine. 

4.  Apres  si  conditionnel,  le  passe  compose 
s’emploie  regulierement  au  lieo-du  futur 
anterieur. 

Si  vous  avez  fini  dans  une  heure,  je  vous 
donnerai  dix  dollars. 

Puisque  les  trois  temps  du  passe  que 
nous  venons  de  considerer  appartiennent 
au  meme  systeme  verbal,  chacun  d’eux  se 
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definit  par  rapport  aux  deux  autres.  II  sera 
done  utile  d'examiner  la  difference  qui  les 
separe  et  comment  ils  se  ressemblent. 

Passe  Compose/Passe  Simple 
Le  passe  compose  et  le  passe  simple  sont 
des  temps  narratifs;  ils  assurent  la  relance 
et  la  progression  de  la  narration.  En 
general,  ils  sont  interchangeables  sans 
disloquer  la  structure  chronologique  du 
recit.  Mais  pour  traiter  a fond  la  relation 
entre  ces  temps,  il  faut  presenter  brieve- 
ment  leur  evolution.  Pour  ce  faire,  nous 
devons  mentionner  qu’en  ancien  frangais 
certaines  categories  temporelles  ne 
pouvaient  pas  se  combiner  avec  les 
lexemes  verbaux  (en  frangais  moderne,  il 
n’y  a plus  de  restrictions;  tous  les  temps 
peuvent  se  combiner  avec  tous  les  radicaux 
verbaus)  (Schogt,  1968:  28).  Il  est  neces- 
saire  aussi  de  distinguer  trois  groupes  de 
verbes:  premierement  des  verbes  dont 
Taction  tend  naturellement  vers  son 
achevement  (exemple:  pousser,  couper); 
deuxiement  des  verbes  dont  Taction  ne 
tend  vers  un  terme  (exemple:  rester, 
aimer);  troisiement  ceux  qui  ont  le  meme 
sens  que  les  verbes  du  deuxieme  groupe 
s’ils  sont  employes  de  fa?on  absolue  (lire, 
ecrire)  mais  qui*  dans  beaucoup  de 
contextes,  appartiennent  a la  premiere 
categorie  s’ils  sont  suivis  d’un  objet  direct 
(exemple:  ecrire  une  lettre  est  terminatif; 
ecrire  des  romans  est  non-terminatif).  Or, 
en  ancien  frangais  selon  Brunot  et  Bruneau 
(1969:  310),  le  participe  construit  avec 
avoir  peut  conserver  son  independance;  s’il 
s’emploie  adjectivement.  Le  verbe  avoir 
garde  son  sens  plein  de  ‘posseder,’  ‘avoir 
en  sa  possession.’  Ce  sont  d’abord  les 
participes  des  verbes  terminatifs  qui  se 
combinent  ainsi  avec  avoir.  Ce  syntagme 
(qu’on  peut  appeller  ‘syntagme  libra’) 
s’incorpore  dans  le  present  tant  que 
Taccent  tombe  sur  le  resultat  obtenu  et  ne 
se  deplace  pas  vers  Taction  prealable: 
et  cet  empereur  avait  sur  lui  des  lettres 
ecrites  (ibid), 
ou 

*il  a ecrites  les  lettres  (ibid.;  Schogt, 
1968:  28). 

Plus  tard,  avoir  se  combine  avec  un 
participe -passe  pour  decrire  Taction  qui 
aboutit  au  resultat.  Par  consequent  le 
syntagme  libra  devient  partie  integrante  du 
systeme  verbal;  cette  nouvelle  forme 
verbale  maintient  une  relation  avec  le 
present,  bien  que  cette  relation  soit  moins 
precise  que  celle  qu’avait  le  syntagme 
libre.  Aussi  la  relation  entre  l’objet  direct 
et  le  participe  passe  devient-elle  tellement 
relachee  que  Taccord  entre  les  deux  n’est 
plus  touijours  observe.  Par  la  suite  les 
participes  des  verbes  non  terminatifs  se 
combinent  avec  avoir: 

il  a travaille  chez  eux  ce  matin 
L’evolution  continue  jusqu’au  point  ou 
apparaissent  des  phrases  comme: 
l’annee  deiniere,  il  a beaucoup  nage 
Dans  ce  dernier  exemple,  la  relation 
positive  avec  le  present  n’existe  plus;  le 
syntagme  avoir  + participe  passe  finit  par 


entrer  en  combinaison  avec  des  comple- 
ments adverbiaux  de  temps  (ex.  hier, 
l’annee  passee,  etc.)  que  la  relation  avec  le 
present  avait  exclus  avant. 

Done,  il  n’est  pas  vrai  de  dire,  comme  le 
disent  quelques  grammairiens  comme  C.  de 
Boer  et  Grevisse  que  la  difference  essen- 
tielle  qui  separent  le  passe  compose  du 
passe  simple  (et  1’imparfait)  est  que  le 
passe  compose,  a Tencontre  du  passe 
simple  (et  de  I'imparfait)  ‘associe  subjec- 
tivement  un  fait  de  memoire  au  present’ 

(C.  de  Boer,  1954:  89),  e’est-a-dire  que  le 
fait  acheve  indique  par  le  passe  compose 
est  considere  comme  etant  en  contact  avec 
le  present  (Grevisse,  1964:  654;  Imbs,  1968: 
170).  Sans  doute,  ce  lien  avec  le  present  est 
ordinairement  suggere  lorsqu’il  s’agit  d’un 
verbe  a valeur  terminative: 

Il  a achete  une  bicyclette 
Ici,  ce  qui  attire  bien  souvent  notre 
attention,  e’est  le  resultat  qui  dure  au 
moment  de  la  parole  plutot  que  Taction  qui 
s’est  deroule  avant.  Mais  la  situation  n’est 
pas  la  meme  lorsqu’on  considere  des 
phrases  comme  'il  a marche  a pied,’  ’il  a 
parle  clairement.’  Dans  ces  cas,  rien  ne 
suggere  que  le  temps  se  caracterise  par  une 
relation  positive  avec  le  moment  de  la 
parole.  Done,  malgre  la  structure  mor- 
phologique  du  passe  compose  (morpheme 
de  present  + participe  passe),  cette 
categorie  temporelle  ne  contient  pas 
forcement  Telement  semantique 
“present”. 

Quant  au  passe  simple,  nous  nous 
contenterons  de  mentionner  que  jusqu’au 
dix-septieme  siecle,  il  se  reccontre  dans  la 
langue  de  la  conversation.  C’est  le  passe 
compose  qui  le  supplante  dans  ce  domaine 
(Brunot  et  Bruneau,  1969:  335).  Cepen- 
dant,  comme  Schogt  nous  le  fait  remar- 
quer,  il  ‘s’emploie  (1)  dans  un  style  oral 
soutenu,  (qui  releve  pourtant  de  la  langue 
ecrite),  et  (2)  dans  le  frangais  regional  de 
certaines  contrees.’  (Schogt,  1968:  40) 

Nous  avons  deja  indique  plus  haut  qu’en 
tant  que  categories  temporelles  de  narra- 
tion, le  passe  simple  et  le  passe  compose 
sont  en  general  interchangeables.  Il  faut 
apporter  plus  de  precision  a cette  remar- 
que.  Comparons  (exemples  empruntes  a 
Olsson,  1971:  52): 

En  1955,  lorsque  les  pays  corhmunistes 
ont  commence  a armer  TEgypte,  les 
Americains  ont  refuse  de  lever  l’embar- 
go,  mais  ont  “encourage”  la  France  et  le 
Canada  a founder  des  avions  de  combat 
a Israel. 

(Le  Monde,  16-4-70,  p.  5,  1) 
avec: 

Lorsque  Ollenhauer  mourut  en  1963,  les 
sociaux  democrates  appelerent  Willy 
Brant  a la  direction  du  parti  (Le  Figaro 
litt.,  No.  1222  — 69,  p.  9,1). 

Dans  ces  cas,  le  passe  compose  est  une 
simple  variante  du  passe  simple . Tout 
action  qui  peut  etre  datee  et  qui  prend 
place  dans  une  suite  d’evenements  est 
normalement  a Tun  des  deux  passes 
narratifs.  Il  faut  noter  cependant  que  meme 


dans  un  recit,  les  deux  temps  ne  peuvent 
etre  completement  confondus.  Le  passe 
simple  s’emploie  surtout  a la  troisieme 
personne  du  singulier  et  du  pluriel. 
L’utilisation  du  passe  simple  a la  troisieme 
personne  du  singulier  et  du  pluriel  dans 
i’enquete  qu’a  menee  Klum  etait  19.370  sur 
20.851  (Klum,  1961:  168,  cite  par  Olsson, 
1971:  50).  Aussi  les  auteurs  preferent-ils  le 
passe  compose  au  passe  simple  lorsqu’il 
s’agit  du  passe  de  notre  existence 
quotidienne  (Darbelnet,  1975:  8).  La 
relation  entre  le  passe  compose  et  le  passe 
simple  peut  s’illustrer  par  le  schema 
suivant: 


Note: 

* Cette  phrase  ne  fait  plus  partie  de  l‘usage 
standard. 
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ORBIT  REVIEW: 

‘The  Elements  Series* 


Roland  Lorimer 
Simon  Fraser  University 


The  Elements  Series:  Earth  (126  pp.).  Air 
(120  pp.),  Fire  (120  pp.),  Water  (120  pp.). 
Each  book  $4.95.  Teachers  Guide.  [In 
press].  Peter  Carver,  [ed],  Peter  Martin  & 
Associates,  Toronto:  1978. 

The  Elements  reading  series  is  designed  for 
two  purposes.  The  first  is  as  a supplemen- 
tary reader  for  any  student  from  about 
Grade  5 onward.  Its  second,  and  most 
important  purpose  is  to  provide  material 
for  relatively  unskilled  readers  — the 
so-called  high  school  illiterate  and  semi- 
literate students  — who  have  managed  to 
make  it  into  high  school  without  any  real 
ability  to  read. 

Writers  of  reading  series  often  assume 
that  if  the  poor  performer  is  to  learn,  skills 
must  be  presented  extremely  simply, 
repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  that 
interesting  content  is  distracting.  There- 
fore, with  the  exception  of  some  so-called 
‘high  interest/low  vocabulary*  materials, 
the  content  of  many  such  reading  primers 
is  trivial,  boring  and  simple  minded. 

In  the  Elements  series,  the  politics  of 
both  learning  and  education  come  together 
and  emerge  as  something  we  might  call  ‘the 
power  of  literature.’  The  stories,  the  words 
the  sentence  structure,  the  settings,  and 
the  characters  are  shockingly  un school- 
like. They  are  the  bare  faced  characters; 
the  events  and  settings  portray  working 
Canadians.  And  they  are  about  aspects  of 
Canada  which  are  likely  familiar  to  people 
between  the  ages  of  12-25.  That  is,  the 
series  echoes  the  lives  of  the  readers. 
Readers  ‘hear’  the  words  of  Gordon 
Lightfoot,  Murray  McLaughlin,  the  feats  of 
Billy  Bishop,  or  Norman  Bethune,  the 
deafening  silence  of  Hugh  McLennan’s 
depiction  of  the  Halifax  explosion,  Heather 
Robertson’s  Grass  Root  characters  and  A1 
Purdy’s  no  nonsense  images. 

Possibilities  for  Teaching  Reluctant  Readers 

Canadians  who  have  never  excelled  in 
school,  who  have  never  seen  the  inside  of  a 
boardroom  or  university,  who  never  do 
much  reading  have  reacted  favorably  to  the 
Elements.  For  example,  I offered  the 
books  to  an  outreach  program  teacher 
working  with  students  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  regular  schools.  After 
trying  out  the  review  copies  and  consulting 
his  students,  the  teacher  decided  that  the 


books  were  being  read  with  enthusiasm. 

He  ordered  more. 

Another  favorable  reaction  came  from  a 
man  who  makes  his  living  driving  a D-12  . 
Cat.  He  picked  the  books  up  one  evening, 
asked  what  they  were,  and  spent  the  next 
hour  reading  them  in  the  midst  of  records, 
conversation,  beer  and  what  not  else.  He 
doesn’t  like  reading  usually  — even  mass 
paperbacks  ‘It’s  too  slow,’  he  said. 

The  Appeal  of  Oral  Speech  Patterns 

The  Elements  series  relies  heavily  on  oral 
speech  patterns  as  opposed  to  the  usual 
formal  literal  style  of  language.  Oral  speech 
relies  on  sound  for  its  power;  sound 
patterns  which  allow  it  to  be  remembered 
and  thus  repeated.  It  also  relies  on  the 
orator  to  bring  these  sound  patterns  to  life. 
It  incorporates  phrases  from  ordinary 
speech,  personages  as  vehicles  for  ideas, 
rhythms  as  binding  devices.  Formal  writ- 
ten language  has  none  of  this.  No  one 
speaks  as  language  is  written,  although 
Northrop  Frye  comes  close.  Written 
language  follows  the  laws  of  logic,  positing 
the  general;  illustrating  by  the  specific.  It  is 
not  meant  to  be  repeated  word  for  word 
but  to  be  understood  conceptually.  Con- 
cepts rather  than  personages  carry  the 
ideas.  Books  rather  than  orators  keep 
written  ideas  accessible. 

Research  has  shown  that  oral  culture 
predominates  more  in  working  class  versus 
middle  class,  adolescent  versus  adult,  and 
community  versus  school  cultures.  The 
vibrancy  of  the  popular  music  culture 
attests  to  the  influence  of  oral  culture,  and 
interestingly,  an  important  aspect  of  the 
Elements  series  is  the  reprinting  of  popular 
song  lyrics.  Newspaper  and  popular  writ- 
ing also  have,  in  contrast  to  formal 
textbook  writing,  a structure  closer  to  oral 
speech.  In  fact,  the  oral  style  has  a long 
tradition  in  literature.  The  Homeric  poems, 
the  first  written  literature,  consist  of  the 
writing  down  of  ballads  that  wandering 
bards  recited  from  town  to  town.  We  know 
this  from  their  structure. 

The  significance  of  these  structural 
differences  between  oral  and  formal  writ- 
ten language  can  be  best  illustrated  with 
song  words.  Many  adolescents  go  around 
with  the  lyrics  of  many  songs  in  their 
heads.  Usually,  there  is  more  to  these 
lyrics  than  ‘bar,  bar,  bar,  ba.  Bar  An,’  or 
‘Gloria,  GLORIA,  Gloria.’  Generally,  the 
\yords  can  be  rhymed  off  with  quite  a 
number  of  passages  similar  to  the 
‘l,m,n,o,p’  of  the  ABC.  With  this  level  of 
oral  repeatability  fixed  in  a person’s  mind, 
seeing  the  words  on  a sheet  of  paper  not 


only  clarifies  the  difficult  passages  but  also 
transforms  the  meaning  of  the  song.  It 
exposes  the  words,  it  transforms  them 
from  a chant  into  the  construction  of  an 
idea,  it  subjects  them  to  the  eye  instead  of 
the  ear.  In  short,  it  brings  the  first  step  in 
the  transition  from  oral  to  written  language 
to  the  learner.  It  reveals  the  connection 
between  two  languages  and  two  worlds, 
the  oral  and  the  written.  (The  purchase  of  a 
couple  of  records  might,  in  some  cases,  be 
necessary  to  aid  the  process.) 

The  poetry  and  stories,  while  having  a 
degree  of  structural  familiarity  through 
their  informality,  also  rely  more  on  their 
content.  For  fledgling  readers  such  material 
will  require  a real  reaching  out.  The 
important  thing  to'know  is  what  they  will 
find  for  their  efforts.  There  is  no  arguing 
that  school  life  is  a frustrating  one  for  poor 
or  non-readers.  Perhaps  they,  as  much  as 
any  other  group,  know.early  in  their  lives 
what  it  is  to  live  in  a society  where  success 
eludes  them.  They  must,  in  order  to 
survive  personally,  develop  a set  of  values 
which  allows  them  to  cope  with  their 
position.  The  world  presented  in  the 
Elements  series  is  the  world  of  people  who 
don’t  quite  fit  the  system  but  manage  in 
their  own  way;  some  badly,  some  with 
distinction.  It  may  require  the  enticement 
of  someone  reading  aloud  but,  once 
introduced,  . it  is  a world  in  which  there  is 
little  sham.  It  is  a world  well  known  to 
poor  readers. 

The  books  do  take  a chance,  a chance 
which  needed  to  be  taken  a long  time  ago. 
As  just  about  every  Canadian  realizes, 
Canadian  culture  producers  speak  primar- 
ily high-culture.  The  U.S.  cultural  industry 
speaks  popular  culture  to  Canadians.  The 
material  of  the  Elements  series  spans  this 
gap.  And,  interestingly,  in  doing  so,  it 
relies  heavily  on  our  popular  singers  and 
the  Saturday  newspaper  supplements. 

Besides  the  literary  power,  there  is  a 
further  significant  literary  aspect  to  the 
series.  Each  book  — Earth,  Air,  Fire  and 
Water — meshes  the  real  with  the  sym- 
bolic. Rarely  does  literary  value  play  such 
a prominent  role  for  school  reading 
material  as  it  does  in  this  series. 

But  will  it  work?  While  the  series  can’t 
be  worse  than  what  adolescent  non-readers 
have  to  put  up  with  now,  I think  many 
teachers  would  need  guidance  on  using  it 
and  a teacher’s  guide  is  in  press.  Such 
oddities  as  a person  spending  a week  on 
one  Bruce  Cockbum  song  and  then  looking 
up  his  others  may  seem  strange  to  a 
conventional  reading  teacher,  but  it  may  be 
a breakthrough  for  the  student. 
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ORBIT  48 

Coming  in  June 
DECLINING  ENROLMENT 


Robert  Jackson  - Commission  on  Declining  Enrolments 
Replies  from  the  Teachers'  Federations  and  the  Community 
Sheila  Meagher  - Banning  Junk  Food  from  the  Schools 
Wilson  Head  - Racism  in  the  Schools 
Don  Hathaway  - The  Apprenticeship  Boondoggle 
No  la  Douglas  - Special  Education  with  a Difference 
Bruce  Kidd  - Soviet  Sports 

Susan  Lawrence  - WHERE  WE  LIVE  - Reading  Series 

AND  LOTS  MORE 
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Profile  of  a School/49 

Hill  Park  Secondary  School 


The  modern  secondary  school  is  a very  complex 
community.  At  Hill  Park  we  work  towards  in- 
volving everyone  in  this  community  with  helping 
to  make  the  decisions  that  affect  us  all.  Students, 
staff,  support  staff  and  parents  form  a partner- 
ship directed  towards  the  creation  of  an 
atmosphere  of  trust  and  cooperation.  In  short, 
people  are  important. 

Giving  students  the  opportunity  to  practise 
responsible  decision-making  requires  a staff  that 
is  prepared  to  take  risks  and  accept  disappoint- 
ments as  well  as  successes.  This  kind  of  trust  more 
often  than  not  pays  off  in  the  emergence  of 
young  men  and  women  who  are  equipped  to  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet.  The  system  is  often 
frustrating  but  perhaps  mirrors  a world  which 
is  somewhat  less  than  perfect. 


Accepting  students  where  they  are  and  helping 
them  to  develop  their  potentials  has  never  been 
easy.  Staff  and  students  must  learn  to  deal  with 
the  fact  that  people  are  at  different  levels  in  an 


academic,  social,  emotional  and  physical  sense. 
This  diversity  is  compounded  by  so  many  other 
factors  that  it  virtually  forces  the  concept  of 
individualization  and  independent  study  on  most 
subject  areas.  We  are  also  compelled  to  emphasise 
the  social  skills  that  underline  the  strength  of  an 
individual  through  work  in  a cooperative  setting. 
This  apparent  paradox  is  very  evident  at  Hill  Park 
and  yet,  it  is  a potent  learning  experience  for  a 
young  person  to  realize  that  the  key  to  personal 
growth  often  lies  in  the  ability  to  work  with 
others. 

Shared  decision-making  and  problem-solving 
require  some  leadership  training.  At  Hill  Park  we 
have  offered  this  kind  of  training  to  various 
classes,  student  government,  teams,  professional 
and  ancillary  staff.  As  a result  it  seems  more 
likely  that  each  group  will  experience  some 
successes  in  the  attainment  of  their  goals. 

Many  of  the  learnings  at  Hill  Park  do  not  take 
place  at  the  school.  We  are  highly  involved  in  our 


family  of  schools  and  send  our  students  to  work 
with  their  younger  counterparts  as  well  as  in- 
viting classes  and  schools  to  visit  and  work  with 
us  at  Hill  Park.  In  addition  our  students  range 
much  further  afield  to  places  like  Bermuda,  the 
Yukon,  New  York  and  Quebec  to  gain  learning 
experiences.  When  we  can’t  go  into  the  world  we 
find  it  possible  to  draw  on  the  cultural,  business 
and  industrial  expertise  of  a very  cooperative 
community. 

One  facet  of  school  life  which  is  demanding 
more  of  our  time  is  an  awareness  that  as  our 
population  becomes  more  diverse,  we  will  have 
to  accelerate  our  quest  for  appropriate  alternatives. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  our  young  people  means 
that  we  must  provide  them  with  the  opportunity 
to  succeed.  The  task  is  difficult  but  all  important. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  any  educa- 
tion system  to  help  people  to  gain  an  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  others, 
and  themselves. 
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